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Muriel, my. wife, whether I 
or die, for time ant eternity, 
all owe you a debt I can never 
for this supreme mark of your 
and affection.’’ (page 170) 
awn by DALTON STEVENS. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION. 


i persuading Mrs. Booth to place her own 

name on the book previously issued under her 
maiden name, the Publishers realised that added 
authority would be given to a message coming 
from one who has had long experience in the field 
of which she writes. 

While the book is fiction and all the characters, 
save that of Mrs. McDonald, are drawn from imagi- 
nation, the story is founded on fact. The murder 
was committed, the knife was found as described 
(to the final ruin of an innocent man), and the trial 
and execution followed; while the confession of 
the dying tramp came too late. It is also a fact 
that in one of our prisons a double and uninten- 
tional electrocution was only just averted when 
the attending priest, unconscious of the signal, 
placed the crucifix on the victim’s lips a second 
before the fatal current was turned on. The in- 
cident in the story is different, but the suggestion 
came from an actual occurrence. 

When asked why she allowed a fatality to her 
hero, Mrs. Booth answered: ‘‘I could do what I 
would with the fiction, but that wasfact. I could 
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BOOK I 
WAS IT MURDER? 


Cue oR 


THE Gupta vue deri 


3 was a price Biles, room, enatNlttte den of 

Muriel Dean’s up under the eaves in the old 
country rectory.” swhere her quiet life. had been 
spent. The walle” ‘were of a dull, restful: green, 
the silken curtains. and upholstery of, -the same 
tone. Furniture, “pichazes,- and books. ‘all spoke 
of an artistic sense: and discrimination that gave 
one at once the feeling ‘of ‘companionship. The 
owner of this little room had travelled and from 
many a favourite city, among snowy Alps or 
Southern orange groves, had come the little 
mementoes that here served to carry the thought 
back from the quiet English village to the wide 
world from which they had come. The little 
Swiss clock that ticked on the mantelpiece, the 
flight of carved swallows across the wall, the 
Madonna that smiled from the little nook where 
the books were arranged, had come respectively 
from the borders of Lucerne and from a store that 
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opens on a sunny Italian plaza. The glittering 
mass of crystals, that caught and reflected the 
leaping flames of the crackling log-fire, had been 
wrested from a far-away cavern, once explored 
by their owner, and served as a memory of a 
joyous picnic day, the delights of which had been 
enhanced by . ‘a’. - spice Gf. -daager. Those slender 
glasses, curidpely- wrought. “anid .almost as airy 
as soap bubbles, spoke of Venice: -that spangled 
scarf, of Cairo; the heavy cow- bell; of an Alpine 
pasture; and the tinted shells, of: the wave-kissed 
beach of. a Southern sea. as 

It was x: ‘friendly, eiepeiaene little room, 
and to-day;. “he. ‘Warnith ‘and cosiness and the 
memory of far-off: scenes “made one forget the 
wintry weather without, though even that was 
beautiful to eyes that love the whiteness of 
unspoiled snow, the glitter of frost-spangled fir- 
trees. Through the diamond squares of the 
window could be seen a fair landscape of winter 
witchery. All nature was white and still, with 
but one tiny scrap of active life and vivid colour. 
A little robin-redbreast was hopping back and 
forth from window ledge to near-by tree, with 
anxious eyes eagerly watchful for expected crumbs 
which, much to his disgust, had not materialised 
this morning. 
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The only occupant of the room had forgotten 
the waiting robin, had no eyes for snow-wrapped 
landscape, but sat in a reverie, gazing unseeingly 
into the heart of the glowing embers. The fire- 
light drew glints of gold from her auburn hair 
and brought a rosy tint to her cheek, but she was 
evidently looking beyond its red caverns into the 
world of her own dreams. Hers was a girlish, 
slender figure, clad in a gown of moss green, the 
square neck of which was embroidered in dull 
gold, matching well the wrought gold of her belt 
and the artistic comb that caught and restrained 
her somewhat wayward tresses. 

Muriel Dean was of a joyous disposition. 
Laughter shone in her eyes, humour curved her 
lips, mischief often rang in her voice, but at this 
moment her face was serious and a suspicion of 
tears lingered on her lashes. In her lap lay the 
closely written pages of a letter, and her strong, 
slender fingers played idly with the golden circlet 
that ringed the third finger of her left hand. 

It was a peaceful quiet hour for her in which she 
could afford to dream. Her father had left home 
on parochial business soon after breakfast, and her 
sisters had driven to the near-by town to shop, 
so that she was the only member of the family in 
the house. Still, to make seclusion doubly sure, 
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she had locked her door that no unexpected 
persons might spoil the hour with her letter and 
her dreams. No inquisitive eye could watch 
her thoughtful face, unless the robin making 
tiny tracks on the snowy sill was to be taken into 
consideration, and he apparently thought only of 
crumbs. Letters were not of moment in his 
world and tears could be counted only as dew- 
drops. No unwelcome questions could break 
the peace of meditation; even the timid tap-tap 
of the little beak on the window-pane passed 
unnoticed. Not until a big log caved in and the 
piled-up structure of the fire crumbled beneath 
it, sending a pungent puff of piny smoke into the 
room, did that dream-wrapt figure stir. 

With action came memory of the neglected bird 
neighbours, and for a few busy moments crumbs 
were scattered and a breath of sweet, sharp, frosty 
air filled the room. Then Muriel Dean very 
deliberately mended the fire and, pushing back her 
chair, opened the desk, collected pen, ink, and 
papers, and settled down in the same comfortable 
position to write her answer to those many closely- 
written pages. While she writes, we can, without 
disturbing her swiftly flying pen, read the words 
so closely and boldly written on those thin foreign 
sheets spread out before her. 
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“SWEETHEART: 

“It is good to talk to you again after so long a 
Silence. Of course the silences are all your 
fault, for it really seems to me that we gain nothing 
by depriving ourselves of at least weekly letters. 
You seem to think that one letter a month should 
suffice, but I tell you plainly, my lady-love, that 
with such a poor lonely wanderer as your devoted 
servant, it is hard to face such privation. Of 
course my heart writes you daily letters; every 
scene and experience, every thought and feeling, 
seems to shape itself into messages for you, and it 
is hard that they cannot be caught and imprisoned 
in ink and paper, unsatisfactory though such means 
of communication must prove at best. Still, as I 
promised, Merry dear, everything shall be now 
and always as you wish. Your word is law to me 
and I am truly thankful for what I have, appreciat- 
ing fully the privileges you have granted me. 

‘Yes, truly, when I look away from my pres- 
ent privations and think of the riches I possess, 
the promise of the golden future, I count myself 
as the most blest of mortals. Am I not engaged 
to the sweetest, dearest, most beautiful woman in 
all the world? I ask myself, with that realisation, 
What else really matters? It is wonderful to think 
that this sheet of paper (oh! happy letter!) will 
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soon find its way to your dear hands—those 
white, strong hands I would so love to kiss. 
These poor, scribbled words will soon be read by 
your dear eyes—eyes with a depth in them that I 
have never fathomed amid the many lights and 
tawny shadows that have always made them 
mysterious to me. When I think of your eyes, 
dear Merry, I always think of forest pools in 
autumn. So much is caught and mirrored in 
them, and yet there are depths beneath which 
one cannot read. I wonder, Sweet, if your lips 
will perhaps kiss these pages before you consign 
them to the safe-keeping of the flames of the big, 
friendly hearth in your dear, dear little den. 
Sometimes I wonder about these little things. 
Perhaps I am a very foolish boy, and I know you 
laughed at me many a time for my sentiment. 
You know, Dearest, you always were blest with 
lots of matter-of-fact common-sense, and the 
little things that seem so much to me may appear 
foolish to you. Somehow, I think I see the 
corners of your adorable mouth curve in amuse- 
ment at the idea of kissing the inanimate pages 
of a letter, like some love-sick little schoolgirl, 
and yet, I somehow think, little straws like that 
may show the way the tide flows. I know, dear, 
you love me, but I have come to think that there 
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is a lot of difference between loving a person and 
being in love with him. I tell you, Merry 
dearest, it is decidedly hard luck on a man, this 
courtship at long range. Three years and more 
since I saw you—three long, hard, bitter years 
of separation! How can I tell that through them 
all you are still mine, heart and soul, body and 
spirit, as I would have you, loyal though you may 
be to the secret pact of betrothal that I hold so 
dear! It is to me my very life. Is it so to you, 
or does it consist only in a promise and the wearing 
of a ring, that might some day become a fetter? 
Well, Sweet, one thing I do know. When I can 
come and claim you, there will be love enough 
stored up in my heart to sweep you off your feet, 
and if you don’t learn to give it back in kind it 
will not be my fault. If I don’t fan the pure flame 
in your heart into a like blaze, it will not be for 
lack of trying, for I feel within me the stirrings of a 
mighty force that shall make me victorious in 
my wooing. 

“T have pictured you as you read this letter. 
Now can you picture me as I write it? Nota 
very picturesque figure or scene, I must confess. 
I am in a garish western town, new and ugly. 
The hotel is the finished product of unhome- 
likeness. The view from my window consists 
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of a vacant lot with piles of lumber, mounds of 
earth, and ash heaps, now, mercifully for the 
artistic sense, covered with a deep blanket of 
snow. I am somewhat wild and woolly of dress, 
but much more rugged and healthy in aspect 
than when you last saw me, and, Merry dear, if 
you could look into my eyes (you said once that 
you liked blue eyes) you would see a world of love 
for you there, but it is, alas! love such as no pen 
can ever put on paper and no mail-bag safely 
convey from heart to heart. I cannot say, my 
darling, that my prospects are much brighter 
than they were when I last wrote. My salary 
is fair and I am interested in the work assigned 
me, but advancement seems slow. I do not as 
yet see any realisation of the fortune that I have 
pursued these three years but which ever evades 
my eager, outstretched hands. I do not think 
there ever was a man in this life who could be 
more content than I with little in the way of 
earthly possessions, but when the establishment 
of name and career and the gathering of the 
almighty dollar would give me the right to claim 
you, these things loom up as all-desirable and all- 
important. 

“One of my mental relaxations and amuse- 
ments 1s to picture you with me everywhere. 
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When I ride over the great sweeping prairies, I 
can see you riding with lithe grace on a Mexican 
pony at my side, with your refractory locks 
blowing in the wind like an aureole of sunbeams. 
Do you remember, Merry dear, how angry I 
used to make you when we were kids by calling 
you Carrots, or asking you to lend me a light, and 
all sorts of other foolish jokes about those same 
dear tresses, because the blind eyes of my callow 
youth had not been opened to see their glory? 

“ Again I see you with me in the moonlight when 
I stroll by mountain streams and catch the glimmer 
of silver water amid the dark rocks and shadowy 
pools. Yet oftener, as I sit by my tent, with the 
camp-fire glowing and the scent of the pines in 
the air, do I picture you as by my side, making it 
home to me. I hear the sighing of the wind, the 
splash of falling waters, the wild, far cry of the 
coyote, but above them all I hear the music of 
your voice, the echo of your laughter. Yes, Sweet, 
you often sit with me there and I see the fire- 
light in your eyes and I know that the wilderness 
could hold no loneliness for me with your voice to 
fill it, your touch to soothe, your laughter to vie 
with that of the cataract—my Laughing Water. 

“There are some places, however, where you 
would not fit in. This bare, bleak hotel room, 
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for instance, would be no fair setting for your 
beauty. The wretched, ‘mixed’ freight train, 
in which I jolted into this God-forsaken place, 
did not bring to me a vision of your sweet figure at 
my side. 

‘These last months have not, alas, been spent 
in the west country I so love. I cannot always 
be inspecting mines or camping in the open. 
There is business, the sordid business of booming 
stocks, exploiting possibilities, and seeking the 
necessary cash to float enterprises, which often 
brings me into more unlovely portions of the 
country. When these things fall to my lot, I 
have to face the uncongenial work. The company 
pays me to be a sort of travelling Jack-of-all-trades. 
I have to represent those who sit behind the 
mahogany desks in the impressive offices where 
one must look prosperous and wise, and I think 
I would rather be out and about even in this 
fashion than have to bear that responsible part 
of the business. 

“It seems to me there never was a more wretched 
and unlovely town than this, and it is a piece 
of hard luck to be snow-bound here of all places. 
I confess I am in a vile humour with things in 
general, for something happened yesterday that 
tried me sorely. You often laugh at me, Merry 
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dear, for my sentiment. Now sentimentality 
is, I admit, mawkish and often a mere affecta- 
tion, but sentiment is a very different thing. It 
is one of those sweet spring zephyrs in the 
heart that blow away from life the dust of 
dreary commonplace, keeping sacred memories 
fresh and green. You know how I love localities 
that have associations. I never could pass the 
old stone where I once tied your shoe-lace without 
touching it reverently. I always crossed the 
street and walked over the flagstones in the 
village where we first walked together, after that 
talk by the sea, on the day of days. I always 
wanted to sit just on the very same spot where 
we sat when I told you my college troubles, the 
little rise in the Down from which we could see 
the great fiery eye of the lighthouse watching 
the ocean. Ah, Merry dear, do you remember 
those wonderful days? Can they be in your 
life what they are to me? 

““But to go back! That self-same sentiment has 
much to do with things as with places. Every 
little thing that has to do with you is sacred, 
while your gifts to me are precious beyond all 
earthly valuation. Now, picture to yourself my 
state of mind, when I tell you that yesterday I 
parted with something especially connected with 
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our golden days and a gift of yours to boot. I 
was forced into that unfortunate necessity by my 
own stupid carelessness. 

‘‘We have here in America a convenient form 
of ticket known as a mileage book. You can 
travel where you will on certain lines with a little 
volume covering five hundred, a thousand, or 
more miles of transportation, with little coupons 
collected by the conductors on the different roads 
over which you pass. Yesterday I was on a 
main line upon which this book was good. My 
baggage had been checked through to this place 
the previous day, and I had packed in it notes, 
bills, and cheque-book, carrying only a small sum 
in my pocket-book. Some hundred miles from 
my destination, an accident blocked our way. 
It had been snowing during the night and the 
road had been in bad shape when, to make matters 
worse, the engine of a freight inconsiderately 
jumped the rails and piled its train of cars in a 
somewhat promiscuous fashion all over the four 
tracks. I had an important piece of business to 
transact at a certain hour that night, and by dint 
of much inquiry I found that, by catching a 
‘mixed’ freight from a little town ten miles 
distant, I could reach here on time. 

“T walked through the snow to a farm, pressed a 
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sleigh into service, for which I had to pay high, 
and accomplished the ten miles satisfactorily. 
Then a new difficulty confronted me. I had still 
less money in my pocket and a ticket to buy, 
for I found to my disgust that that little cross- 
country road would not honour my mileage book, 
and I lacked a dollar of my fare. I had only 
fifteen minutes before that old freight would pull 
out and, much as I disliked travelling in mixed 
trains, I knew that by hook or by crook I must 
be in the one passenger car that would jolt over 
the rails behind it. 

“So, Merry dear, your annoyed and weary lover 
turned his steps toward a pawnshop. That sounds 
disreputable, does it not?—but even that is not 
the worst of it. What was Ito part with? My 
watch was out of the question, for, as you know, it 
belonged to my dead mother, and besides, it is 
doubly precious, because your picture is in it. 
I searched my pockets, but nothing of value was 
revealed save the dear old Tyrolean hunting 
knife with the silver mounting, which you gave 
me and upon which my name was engraved. 
Do you remember, Merry dear, how you hesitated 
about the gift, because of your superstition that 
knives cut friendship, and how you made me give 
you, in payment, the little silver piece, that you 
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put on your watch chain as a talisman against 
possible misfortune? 

‘Well, the parting with that knife or the missing 
of my train and the consequent loss of a most 
promising business deal confronted me. For- 
give me, but I had to choose the former alter- 
native. Our knife of precious memory reposes 
now in a miserable little pawnshop which I 
may not be able to visit again for some months. 
I would write for it but I had the added mis- 
fortune to lose the pawn-ticket through a pocket 
which has a yawning hole in the bottom of it. 
See how I need a wife! You can be sure, Merry 
dear, that until it is safe in my hands again 
I shall feel a sense of loss that will make it 
seem all the more precious when once more I 
have reclaimed it. 

“Well, Dearest, the shadows lengthen in this 
bare room. The light is poor. It is so cold | 
my fingers have grown numb and I must seek 
a warmer, though more noisy, corner of the 
hotel, to start up a circulation again. If this 
letter could carry to you even a tiny fragment 
of my devotion, my love, my longing, it would 
certainly be many times over-weight, but as it 
is, I fear these poor sheets will bring to you 
no just conception of what you are to me or 
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of the appreciation and devotion of the man 
who is, 
“Yours absolutely, 
“Jack.” 
The fire had burned low, only smouldering 
embers lay on the hearth. Muriel was still 
writing, though sometimes she paused for long 
minutes and re-read sentences that had run 
smoothly enough on first thought but did not seem 
to suit on reflection. At last her name was signed 
and the envelope sealed and locked away for 
future mailing. Then she gathered the sheets 


’ of her lover’s letter and, throwing on another 


log, sat down to await the renewal of the blaze. 
“Poor old Jack,” she whispered as she re-read 
certain pages, “poor, impulsive, devoted boy! 
It is rather a hard strain for him just now.”’ And 
then, as the blue tongues of flame leapt chimney- 
ward, she stooped and tucked the thin sheets 
beneath the logs and watched them bum, until 
the soft, black ashes detached themselves and 
flew upward, caught by the draught. Could 
those untroubled eyes of hers have seen into the 
future, what horror of remorse would have filled 
them, and how desperately, though unavailingly, 
her white fingers would have caught at the 
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half-burned fragments, snatching them back as 
priceless treasures that they might be guarded 
as if they held in them the issues of life and 
death! 

The sound of horses without, and laughing 
voices on the stairs, caused her suddenly to wake 
from her reverie. The little gold ring was 
swiftly slipped from her finger, the door was 
unlocked, and with wunruffled composure she 
welcomed her sisters and their frends, come to 
rout her out of her den. ‘‘Come, you dear old 
hermit,” they cried, “leave your little green den 
and come down to lunch. It is a sin to be in on 
such a day, and if we hurry we can get in a good 
three hours’ skating this afternoon.”’ 

On the window-sill, the robin finished his meal; 
in the quiet room the clock ticked with unwonted 
noise; the last log fell and crumbled, and up the 
wide chimney one more frail fragment of black 


paper floated skyward. 


CHAPTER II 
A CRY IN THE NIGHT 


had been a blazing hot day. Humanity was 

baked in the sun and stifledin the shade. The 
unlovely town had been a most uninviting place, 
while in the sweltering country everything was 
dust-covered and parched from lack of the rain 
that had so long been withheld from thirsty 
earth and brazen heavens. In the hotel lobby, 
loungers had dozed and grumbled according to 
their temperament; in the dining-room, flies had 
buzzed and annoyed the unfortunate diners, who 
had lost in that stale and stuffy place what little 
appetite they might have had. Now evening 
had come, and with it no relief. Black thunder 
clouds on the horizon promised better things 
later on, but at the moment the oppression of the 
atmosphere and the sticky dampness of his weary 
body made Jack Morris turn from the lower 
fegions of that miserable caravansary and seek 


out the bath-room where at least for a few moments 
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he could relieve his discomfort in a deep, cold 
plunge. The drowsy and disgusted guests seemed 
to have cast off some of their lethargy, for the 
bar was crowded and the noise grew lively and 
more hilarious with the clinking of glasses and the 
imbibing of their rather fiery contents. The 
bustle of arrivals from the last train threw a 
fictitious air of activity and business into the office, 
and it seemed to Jack as he looked back from the 
stairs (the hotel boasted no elevator) that some 
electric current had passed through the place, 
galvanising it into spasmodic life. 

“Thank goodness, I'll be out of this hole by 
five A.M.,”” he muttered as he turned to his room 
and cast himself upon a very uninviting bed im the 
hope that some measure of oblivion might come 
to him through the hours of night. Such a hope, 
however, was not to be realised. His room was 
situated just above the bar, and the constant 
noise of a banging screen-door, as fresh guests 
arrived or departed, became irritating to his 
nerves. The sound of boisterous joke and laughter 
increased and broke jarringly upon his reverie, 
when he managed for a moment to forget the 
present, in the weaving of dreams for the future. 

He had written a day or two since a letter to 
Muriel that was, to him at least, very momentous. 
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He thought that by now it must be in her hands 
and he tried to picture her reading it. Sometimes 
he saw her out on the breeze-swept cliffs, sometimes 
in the quiet of her little den, sometimes amid her 
dearly loved roses, and in each place her earnest 
eyes were bent over the fluttering sheets of his 
letter. At times the vision was so clear he could 
almost call her to look up at him, and then a 
shout of laughter, or the sound of breaking glass, 
would rudely call him back, and he would turn 
restlessly upon the hard and creaking bed, with a 
movement of unutterable disgust and impatience. 

The low muttering of thunder drew nearer. 
Jack’s window shade flapped uneasily, as the wind, 
that foreruns the storm, rose around the house, 
banging loose shutters, and raising clouds of dust 
and rubbish in its warning wake. Then someone 
stumbled against his door in a somewhat unsteady 
progress down the corridor. Evidently the bar 
was getting in its work. The drought of the past 
dry season had made travellers thirsty and dusty, 
and the electric tension in the atmosphere tended 
also to drive many to stimulants for relief. Jack 
tossed again more impatiently. 

Always absolutely temperate and clean of life 
himself, he could not understand or tolerate the 
drinking man. He had no patience with those 
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who, to his thinking, were such fools as to befog 
their senses and become a nuisance to others. His 
temper had been ruffled that very evening, on the 
way up-stairs, by a half-tipsy old fellow who 
blocked his way and clapped him on the back 
while shouting tipsily: ‘‘Come and have a drink, 
my boy. I’sea very good friend of yours. Don’t 
remember name, no matter, I’se a jolly old dog. 
Come and take a drink.” 

Jack, resenting the familiarity, had disclaimed 
the acquaintance and had somewhat roughly 
shaken the old party off, when he tried to em- 
brace him and weep on his shoulder over the re- 
buff. There had been a roar of laughter at his 
expense from the hotel lobby, whence the scene 
had been witnessed, and he had felt himself 
affronted and soiled by the poor sot whom the 
other men called by name and seemed to know 
well, but who was to him only a disgusting 
manifestation of a weakness in a fool member of 
the human family. 

Now the storm, which had so long threatened, 
broke with pent-up fury and let loose upon the 
shuddering earth the vials of its wrath. Flash 
after flash of lightning, crash after crash of thunder, 
shook and reverberated through the house. The 
vivid glare was so constant and intense that every 
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object in the room stood out clear as by daylight. 
The lightning could almost be tasted in the air, 
the thunder seemed to paralyse the brain and 
crash upon the beating heart of the nervous listener. 
At last came the rain and hail beating on the 
house, rebounding from the sidewalk, tearing, 
breaking, wrecking everything not strong enough 
to resist its onslaught. It was a long-remembered 
storm and one whose fury was renewed over and 
over during the night, when weary humanity had 
thought it nearly past. This tempest seemed to 
have within it the power to discharge its waters 
and electric force, again and again, and the luil 
between each onslaught was hardly long enough 
for the weary watchers to pass into unconsciousnes. 

It must have been during a respite in the storm 
that Jack at last dozed off into a troubled sleep 
from which he was suddenly aroused by a cry, so 
blood-curdling and awful, that he was on his feet 
and groping for the door even before he was fully 
awake. He stood in the corridor and listened. It 
seemed to him that, at the moment his door opened, 
the light over the transom of the opposite room 
went out. Still, it might have been but a flash of 
lightning. He listened! Surely he heard a choking 
sob or groan from that same room. In a moment 
he had tried the door and, finding that it was not 
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locked, he pushed it open. As he stepped into 
the room, a flash of lightning almost blinded him, 
but by its gleam he had the impression that he 
saw a dark figure pass out of the window on to the 
piazza roof. Then the quick succession of darkness 
blotted everything out, and with the next flash 
he saw only the fluttering of the white curtains. 
He groped in the direction of the bureau in the 
hope of finding the electric fixture. Another 
flash revealed it and he was relieved to turn on 
the light, dim as it was, for somehow an uncanny 
horror had crept into his very soul since he had 
crossed that threshold. As he turned to inspect 
the room, he could distinguish a figure lying on the 
bed, though the whole apartment was gloomy 
and the light very insufficient. He could see 
that it was a man, still clothed, who had evidently 
cast himself there without troubling to remove 
even his shoes or coat. As he looked closer, he 
called himself a fool for his pains. This was 
evidently his tipsy acquaintance of the evening 
before. He had come to bed too drunk to undress, 
and had probably had a nightmare, as he well 
might after his much imbibing. That nightmare 
would account for his horror-filled cry. Just as he 
was about to turn out the light again, the figure 
on the bed shuddered and a long-drawn breath 
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rattled in his throat. Jack sprang to his side 
and then saw for the first time that the face was 
ashy, the eyes glazed, and, O God, the horror of 
it! a great pool of blood was spreading over the 
white sheet. He tried to loosen the shirt collar 
and, in doing so, felt something hard beneath his 
hand. It was the handle of a knife that had been 
plunged into the victim’s breast. As he bent 
lower to look at it, he caught his breath in a cry 
of horror. He must be dreaming! Surely he 
knew that knife! It was one of curious workman- 
ship. There could not be two alike. He felt 
confident he knew it. He had used it for years. 
He could not be mistaken. Yes, it was his 
Tyrolean hunting-knife—Muriel’s gift that he had 
pawned one snowy winter day in a far-off city. 
Dazed, bewildered, overcome with the ghastly 
scene, he straightened himself and turned to give 
the alarm. Two men were standing in the door- 
way looking at him. 

‘What ’s this?” cried one. 

“Murder,”” he whispered, and found that his 
voice had almost left him. ‘I fear it 7s murder. 
Get a doctor, call for help!’”” And then he stag- 
gered toachair andcollapsed. As he put his hand 
to his head to steady the whirling vertigo that 
unmanned him, he realised that his hands were 
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wet and sticky. Looking at them, he recoiled 
and a wave of sickness almost overpowered him. 
They were stained with blood. 

One of the men had stayed with him; the other 
was arousing the house, calling a doctor, summon- 
ing the police, and it was bewildering how swiftly 
that summons was answered. Men crowded into 
the room and filled it to suffocation. The doctor, 
‘who was also the coroner, had to fight his way 
through, and the police who followed him had a 
stern struggle before they could dispose of the 
morbid, gaping throng. All this time Jack had 
sat motionless, sick and faint from the discovery 
he had made. He heard the coroner ask who 
found the body—so he was dead, poor wretch! 
He answered that he was the first to find it, and he 
found himself speaking in the same hoarse whisper, 
as if his throat were paralysed. He noted that 
the two men who had been with him in the 
discovery answered simultaneously, “‘We did,” 
and he wondered that anyone should care to 
claim precedence in such a ghastly find. The 
coroner, he noticed, addressed all his questions to 
them and seemed to ignore Jack, by whose side 
stood one of the officers solemnly surveying the 
scene. Then a whispered conversation that Jack 
could not overhear took place between the coro- 
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ner and the officers at the bedside. He did not 
seem to be of any use there—no one asked in- 
formation of him—and as he had never felt a 
morbid curiosity in the horrible, he rose to leave. 
He had taken only half a dozen steps toward the 
door when the coroner turned and halted him. 
“Not so fast, young man, I guess we want you 
here.”’ 

“All right,’’ said Jack, relieved to find that, 
with motion, his voice had returned. “I thought 
you did not care to question me. I cannot tell 
much, but I guess I was the first on the scene.” 
“T guess you were,’’ said the officer, stepping 
to his side, ‘‘but you had better not do much 
talking. You will have time enough for that 
by-and-bye.”’ 

“‘What’s your meaning?” asked Jack, innocently. 
“T’ll tell you all I know now. It is my only 
chance. I have to catch the five-o’clock train 
and I see it is nearly daylight.’’ This was greeted 
with a silence that grew ominous as the men 
exchanged significant glances. Then the coroner 
spoke slowly and deliberately and his tone rang 
with official importance: 

“Young man, you are under arrest on suspicion 
of this murder. You were caught red-handed. 
If you can clear yourself, which does not look 
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likely, you will have a chance to do so in court. 
Until then, the less you say, the wiser you will 
prove yourself. You had better go to jail quietly 
and give no trouble, because I tell you plainly 
we will not stand for any resisting of the law.” 

Jack was stunned! This must be a nightmare! 
He tried to argue. ‘“‘My dear sir,’’ he began, 
“this is absurd. I donot knowthisman. I could 
have no cause to murder him. Besides, I am 
not the murdering kind. I have never broken 
the law in my life. I came in here because I 
heard a cry, just as these other men did, and I 
was aghast to find what lies on that bed. I know 
no more than they do about the thing.”’ 

“That ’s all very well and good. You can say 
that at the right time and prove it. Just now we 
have to find out who did this job and we cannot 

-"let any possible murderer escape on the five- 
o'clock train or in any other way, so you will 
have to go to jail, until we can look the ground 
over and eliminate you from the case.” 

This was reasonable. Jack saw, only too 
forcibly, the unfortunate deductions that had 
been derived from his presence at. the bedside. 
He looked at the suspicious faces around him, 
remembered the blood on his hands and sleeve, 
and then there flashed across his mind the extra- 
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ordinary coincidence of the knife that had so 
shaken his own nerve. This fact was still un- 
known to the authorities, but he saw there was no 
way open for explanation or escape. His only 
course was to go quietly with the officers of the 
law and wait for the vindication that time would 
bring. The officers allowed him to return to his 
room to dress, keeping for future evidence the 
garments stained with blood. After he was ready, 
the guard produced handcuffs with rather an 
apologetic air, but Jack, looking him in the eyes, 
assured him they were unnecessary. ‘Take 
my arm, old man, if you like, and keep the other 
hand ready for the revolver, but those bracelets 
are not needed. I give you my word as a gentle- 
man. I consider myself under your orders, and 
we will walk to jail or anywhere else you choose, 
with no unpleasantness between us.” 

It wasa dreary tramp through muddy streets un- 
der leaden skies to the little town jail. The rain 
beat in Jack’s face and dripped down his collar, 
but he dared not raise his hand to button his 
coat lest the move should look to the officer like 
an excuse for some act of resistance. Curious 
faces stared from the houses he passed. Groups 
of talking men hushed as he appeared and turned 
to look after him in silence. He was glad at \asv 
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to find himself under lock and key in a tiny room 
whose bare aspect and miserable squalor offered 
him only two advantages: seclusion from curious 
eyes, and time to think. After due consideration 
he sent two telegrams, one to his firm and the 
other to a lawyer friend, who would, he knew, 
respond as soon as steam and wheels could bring 
him. Having done this, he cast himself fully 
dressed on the miserable pallet they called a 
bed, and, despite his strange position and harass- 
ing thoughts, was soon in a deep and dreamless 
sleep. 

Meanwhile, the little town awoke to the excite- 
ment and interest of a strangely sensational 
murder, that proved a not unwelcome diversion 
in the dull monotony of the dreary hot season. 
Morbid crowds gathered around the hotel and the 
undertaker’s to which the victim had been re- 
moved. The local bank, of which the murdered 
man had been president, was another place of 
interest, though, with its doors closed and shutters 
up, it certainly tried to look as unconcerned and 
uninteresting as possible. From the grocery 
‘store to the steps of the jail the whole story was 
talked over with many embellishments and 
exaggerations. Every now and then some fresh ~ 
piece of news or supposed evidence passed from . 
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group to group of loungers, so that before evening, 
in the court of public censure, Jack Morris had 
been arraigned, tried, found guilty, and was as 
good as executed already. In the hunt for clues, 
the finding of the knife and the identification of 
the name coinciding with that in Jack’s own 
handwriting on the hotel register were, of course, 
the greatest sensations. What need of a trial 
with such proof as that? One or two of the rougher 
element looked ominously at the rickety jail and 
talked under their breath of Judge Lynch. It 
was, however, a peace-loving community. The 
weather was too hot for active excitement and, 
to tell the truth, the victim was not popular 
enough to arouse the vindictive spirit of ven- 
geance. Though he appeared in print as “our 
eminent and respected fellow-citizen,”” he had 
often been alluded to in very different terms by 
word of lip, and the name of Old Skinflint had not 
infrequently been applied to him. 

Towards evening a mild excitement occurred 
when a brakeman on the early morning freight 
returned to town and produced an Elk’s charm 
that was identified as belonging to the murdered 
man. He said that he had been in the depot 
most of the night and that before daylight he 
had been joined by a stranger. The man was 
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drenched to the skin and very muddy. He told 
how he had tramped through the storm from a 
town ten miles away—and he Jooked it. He had 
picked up this trinket in the town, not far from the 
hotel. It lay on the sidewalk and he saw it glitter as 
the lightning played upon it. He further suggested 
that as the diamond in it was doubtless valuable, 
it would be advertised for in the local paper and 
that the finder could certainly claim a reward. 
If he had been staying in these parts he would 
hold on to it and make his find worth while, but 
having neither money nor friends in that country, 
he could not afford to hang around and watch 
the papers on the chance of profit. Later he 
suggested that he would hand it over to the 
brakeman for the privilege of a ride in the caboose. 
That official dared not allow this, which was 
against the rules, but gave him money enough to 
buy a ticket which would give him the right to 
travel with them. The tramp had handed over 
the charm with evident gratitude for this timely 
help. 

He had journeyed some twenty miles with the 
freight, leaving it when they reached one of the 
larger towns. He had not seemed excited or 
in any hurry to get away. He was a rather 
down-and-out sort of fellow, and the only thing 
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one could remember about him was the fact that 
he had lost several fingers of his right hand. 
When the right time came at the inquest, this 
railroad man accounted for his own time during 
that might. The tramp could not be traced, 
though the ticket agent remembered selling him a 
ticket, so it was proved he was no creation of 
the brakeman’s fancy. He had vanished again 
into the unknown whence he had come. 

So the tramp was eliminated from the case, and 
it was considered most likely that the banker had 
lost his charm on the street, or that Jack had man- 
aged to throw it from the window, if he had 
taken it from the person of his victim before he 
was surprised at the bedside. 

It is not to be wondered at that the coroner’s 
jury held the only suspect they had within reach, 
and Jack was removed to the county seat for 
trial, despite the indignant protest of his lawyer 
and his own most emphatic declarations of 
innocence. 


CHAPTER III 
A SEASIDE REVERIE 


PERFECT summer day—a perfect view of 
shining sea and opalescent sky; white gulls 
circling over the green waters, silver wavelets 
breaking, with sleepy sighs, on the long beach of 
golden sand, and then the short green turf of the 
Down and sheer white face of the cliffs. Such 
was the scene on which Muriel Dean was gazing 
as she sat, idly plucking little blades of grass and 
flowerlets with restless fingers. It is quite likely, 
however, that her eyes saw nothing of the view, 
and that her strong, white, slender fingers were 
unconscious of the havoc they wrought to the 
tiny plant things within their reach. Anyone 
who could have gazed into her face would have 
known at once that her mind was far away, and 
the lines of worry between her eyes, that drew her 
white brows almost into a frown, spoke of per- 
plexity, if not of pain. 
34, 
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In her lap lay a letter with which the gentle 
breezes played furtively, and, maybe, her far- 
away gaze had travelled over the sea more swiftly 
than the fleet-winged gulls, and was calling up for 
her a picture of the place whose name headed the 
missive. She had sat there already for some time 
in silence, motionless but for the restless fingers. -, 
So still, in fact, that a little skylark, who had 
been pouring out his glad heart in the blue ether 
above, dropped to the turf almost at her feet, 
fearless of danger. Surely the music of the sea- 
breeze in the grass, the rhythm of the waves on 
the beach, the carol of the larks, and the warm 
touch of the sun should have sent her young 
blood leaping, to bring colour to her cheeks and 
peace to her mind. The disquieting element was 
not in nature, so it must have been within those 
white sheets. While her eyes wander over the 
ocean, let us take advantage of the passing zephyr 
to read the pages it has just turned over. 

“So, Muriel, my Beloved, I have come to the 
conclusion that I must write you frankly and 
freely that which is on my heart, and I want you 
to take time for thought before you answer. As I 
have told you, things have gone better with me of 
late. During the last few months the work 1 
have been doing for the firm has succeeded well, 
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the mining lands I hold in the Far West have 
become valuable, and I have every hope that ere 
long I may be prosperous enough to sail over-seas 
and ask of your father that which you have already 
promised, your dear hand in marriage, your sweet 
presence to make home for me in a far country. 
“T need not tell you with what a throbbing 
heart and beating pulse I write those words. I 
love you, love you with a strong man’s love and 
longing. I think I can truly say that every day of 
separation has strengthened your hold upon my 
heart and intensified my joyous anticipation of 
the future—a future in which you are always the 
radiant, central figure. But, Dearest, on the very 
threshold of my Promised Land, I am arrested 
by a thought, a fear, almost a dread, lest what is to 
me such a blessed reality, may be to you a some- 
what doubtful path into an unknown land. 
‘Muriel dear, I have read and re-read every line 
you have written, a thousand times, and I must 
confess I have sometimes laid away the precious 
sheets with a little shadow of unrest to raise a 
cloud in the sky of my hope. I have wondered if, 
during these years of separation, your feet have 
followed mine along the path of love, on and out 
to our land of dreams, or have you stopped by the 
way, or even stood still at the spot where we 
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pledged our troth three years ago. Your letters 
are dear and kind, full of sympathy and interest, 
but somehow I cannot read through the lines to the 
dear heart I love and want fully to understand. 
You were a mere child when I won you and left 
you, taking away as my inspiration the promise 
you gave to wait for me, but I have realised very 
fully that an absent lover’s lot is not an easy one. 
He is beset with fears, tortured with doubts, 
overcome with misgivings. Can the flame in a 
woman’s heart be kept alive and kindled to the 
intenser light and warmth that can alone return a 
man’s devotion, by mere pen courtship, when he 
is thousands of miles away? I have been loving 
you ali these years, but I have had no chance to 
woo you, and it may be that you have grown 
away from me, instead of growing closer, as I 
would have it be if you are to give yourself into 
my keeping. Dear, the little gold ring, with the 
word ‘Mizpah’ engraved upon it, means every- 
thing to me. Does it mean the same to you, or 
does it only hold my beloved to a given word, 
from which in honour she will not draw back? 
‘These have been my thoughts,and now, Muriel 
dear, I pass them on to you for answer. Do you 
love me enough to leave home, dear ones, and 
native land, to make my life yours? Can you doso 
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happily, whole-heartedly, and with no doubts or 
misgivings in surrendering yourself into my keep- 
ingasmy wife? Muchas! love you, I have learned 
enough of life to know that what a man asks is 
much, so much, that, unless within her woman’s 
nature she feels the irresistible response of mate to 
mate, no woman has the right to ratify her promise 
by taking the irretrievable step of marriage. 

“Looking over these years of separation, I 
almost curse the miles of sea and land that have 
kept us apart. Your girlish heart, that I touched 
in those days of comradeship, was like a flower in 
bud. Within it was all the possibility of a won- 
drous love, womanly devotion, passionate tender- 
ness, I looked one day—ah, day of sweet memories! 
—deep into your eyes and in their depth I seemed 
to see of what your heart was capable. 

“But, my Sweetheart, what have these years 
meant to you? I should have been at your side 
where the sound of love in my voice, the touch of 
it in my hand, and the words of tenderness from 
my soul could have wakened the echoes in your 
woman’s nature. It may be that, after all, these 
fears of mine are morbid, and that you really care— 
care as a woman should when she takes this all- 
important step. If you do, I will come for you. 
Together we will win your dear old father to consent 
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to our marriage, and in the little church where we 
worshipped so often in childhood you will give your 
sweet self into my keeping. Oh, Merry dear, I 
hardly dare think of it! My eyes blur with tears, 
my heart beats to the point of suffocation, and I 
realise at this moment what the long wait, the far 
separation, the dreary years, have meant to me of 
self-control and denial. 

“* Feeling as I do, however, I realise that for true 
happiness I must find you ready to match my rap- 
ture with joy, my passionate love with tenderness, 
No real gain could come to either of us through a 
bond forged by the honourable keeping of a pledge, 
the compassionate sacrifice of a bride who feared 
to hurt a beloved comrade or insistent lover. So 
my last word (and, believe me, I speak it in all 
sincerity) is this: search your heart and tell me now, 
fully and frankly, the truth. If it should show me 
that you could not give yourself to me with the 
supreme love that I ask, I will release you from your 
promise without thought of blame, though I may 
keep your dear self shrined forever in the most 
sacred chamber of my heart. 

“This letter may not say all I mean to convey. 
It may put clumsily that which is to us both of 
such vital moment, but I write somewhat under 
difficulties. I am travelling for our concern from 
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city to city, and the first real hot wave has struck 
this region and we are all absolutely sweltering. 
How I long for a breath of the breeze that blows 
over the Downs, salt-laden and cooling! The 
breeze that sets the blue harebells dancing and 
that plays with the curly strands of your red- 
gold hair. Almost do I hear the sound of the 
waves, the cry of the sea-gull, and song of the 
lark. Almost do I see the little white clouds in 
the blue overhead and the little white sails on the 
far horizon. I wish, Merry dear, you would take 
my letter and read it right on the spot where we so 
often rested together after our victorious climb 
up the cliffs. Far away in this heat and dust, 
this turmoil of travel, I should like to think of you 
as facing the question of our future in the broad, 
sweet, open spaces of nature. 

‘““T hear, through the half-open door, the call 
for my train. I must go, and these pages, that 
bear to you the love and thought, hopes and fears 
of your distant lover, must be mailed to fly 
eastward as I whirl away over the prairies to 
the west. 

“Yours absolutely, 
“ Jack.” 


So Muriel Dean had come to the cliff to re-read 
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her letter, and the trouble written plainly on her 
face, the pain in her eyes, the tears that ever and 
anon fell unnoted, spoke plainly of a struggle 
in her innermost soul that no breeze could blow 
away or sunshine enlighten. 

She had come to the place in life’s path where 
she had to decide which road to take. She had 
been drifting, contented to let the future look 
after itself. Now the future, which had been such 
a far-off, indefinite thing, had sprung up in the 
path and confronted her. It was all the more 
alarming because she must meet it alone. She 
had no confidant to counsel her, no mother on 
whose dear breast she could cry out her fears and 
difficulties. She had always been self-contained 
and strong-willed, knowing her own mind and 
following it. It had proved no difficulty to keep 
her secret, and in doing so she had never felt 
that it would be a comfort to share it with 
others. 

Now, however, she was torn with indecision. 
She felt for the first time that she could not view 
this situation clearly, could not give the unbiassed, 
wise answer to the questions beating against the 
ramparts of her heart and mind. By degrees, 
however, sitting there in the sunshine, soothed by 
the companionship of larks, breezes, and wavelets, 
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she felt as if the tangled thoughts and mingled 
feelings arranged themselves before her disordered 
vision in a more orderly and sane array. Her 
mind drifted naturally back to the beginning of 
her girlhood’s one romance, and she lived over 
again the days that had led her step by step to 
this parting of the ways. 

Muriel Dean was the eldest of the sisters born 
in the quiet English Rectory. Her father, a 
scholarly man of gentle life and kindly character, 
had never had ambitions for a more strenuous 
or active life than that presented by his country 
living. Many offers of preferment had been his, 
but the beautiful old home and quiet village held 
his heart, and he enjoyed the opportunity for 
long hours of study, which he knew would be 
stolen from his life in a busier centre. Muriel’s 
mother had been a beautiful woman, beautiful 
in face, in life, and in spirit. She went in and out 
among the humble folk of the village as an angel 
of blessing, helping to bear their burdens and to 
share their humble joys. She was loved, in rather 
an absent-minded way, by her scholarly husband, 
worshipped by her children, and, at her sadly 
sudden death, mourned by the whole countryside. 
She had brought a considerable fortune to her 
husband at the time of her marriage, and this 
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enabled her daughters to enjoy all the luxuries, 
as well as the comforts, of life, and the highest 
educational advantages were theirs for the asking. 
Though Muriel was in school both in England and 
Switzerland and undoubtedly absorbed a due 
amount of knowledge, her bent was not towards 
a studious life. She loved the open air with a 
passionate devotion, took naturally to swimming, 
riding, tennis, and other sports, and rather de- 
spised the tastes of her younger sisters, who en- 
joyed all the lighter pleasures of social life and 
had ambitions for the future which seemed to 
her shallow and uninteresting. 

In her early girlhood, when her frocks had 
only reached her shoe tops, a new element 
entered her life. A boy came into their circle 
as a near and close neighbour. His uncle’s 
property adjoined the Rectory garden, and that 
uncle’s wife, long since departed, had been the 
closest friend of Muriel’s mother in girlhood. 
Hence, even after the two friends had been parted 
by distance, and years afterwards reunited in 
the peace of the old churchyard, there was a 
bond of interest and neighbourliness between 
the two households that brought young Jack 
Morris very closely into the life of the Rector’s 
daughters. He was several years older than 
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Muriel, but her mother’s death had made her pass 
swiftly into girlhood and womanhood, from the 
irresponsibility of childish ways. Her love of 
athletic pursuits drew them together, her feats 
in difficult climbing, high diving, and long dis- 
tance swimming called forth his admiration, while 
her sunny disposition gave him the cheer and 
gladness which did not come to him in his uncle’s 
austere home. He was an Anglo-Indian child. 
His father, a famous soldier, had been killed in 
India, and his mother he had never known, as she 
had died at his birth. Muriel from her babyhood 
had been nicknamed Merry because of her sunny 
smile and rippling, irresistible laughter, that not 
only rang in her voice, but shone and danced in her 
eyes. To the lonely boy she appeared as a fairy 
to touch with her wand his dreary life. A loyal 
and close comradeship sprang up between them, 
and as years passed it ripened, on Jack’s side, at 
least, to ardent and romantic love. Meanwhile 
Jack’s school-days had passed and he had gone to 
college. 

During that college course a calamity came 
to him in the death of his uncle, whose estates 
passed to another brother. This brother had 
been on unfriendly terms with Major Morris, 
whose son was now left to his care. He told 
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the young man plainly that the cost of his college 
course was all that he could expect, and when Jack, 
who distinguished himself in athletics more than in 
study, failed in his final exams., his uncle’s wrath 
and contempt were such that he succeeded in 
branding his nephew with the reputation of a 
scapegrace and ne’er-do-well. 

The good Rector listened vaguely to his neigh- 
bour’s tirades, and when they penetrated far enough 
into his scholarly mind they made a somewhat dis- 
quieting impression. He remarked to his daughters 
that-it was a pity such a promising lad should turn 
outso badly. Muriel became Jack’s indignant de- 
fender and partisan, and it was at this time, when 
his heart was sore and his life shadowed, that she 
guessed at the nature of his feelings for her. She 
had never been loved like this before. It awoke 
in her mature the dreams of romance and a new 
tenderness. When they walked together on the 
Downs, sat on the sands in the shadow of the 
mighty cliffs, or strolled inland along flower- 
scented lanes in the soft moonlight, she felt herself 
more and more surrounded by an atmosphere of 
devotion and admiration. 

Jack became the strong, dominant centre of her 
quiet and somewhat dull life. Is it a wonder that 
-ghe wove him into her day-dreams of a radiant 
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future? Meanwhile her father, influenced by his 
neighbour, spoke with more and more disapproval 
of the young man whom he pictured as trifling 
and indolent, a waster of time, chances, and 
money, with no purpose in life. Muriel, to save 
unpleasantness at home, met Jack secretly, and 
this very condition of affairs deepened the romance 
of the situation. 

At last came the day when he announced his 
uncle’s final decision as to his future. He was 
to be given a sum of money to start him in life, 
and that life must be entered into over-seas. He 
was to have letters of introduction to friends in 
America, and there he might become what he 
liked, or what he could, with the equipment of a 
good education, strong, athletic body, and, quite 
unsuspected by his irate relative, a fine clear head 
for business. As he talked out his plans to his one 
confidante, lying stretched out at her feet on the 
sands, the sunset lights played in the aureole of her 
hair, her lips quivered with the pain of parting, and 
tears dimmed the eyes in whose depths he had seen 
such possibilities. Is it a wonder he forgot resolves, 
cast discretion to the winds, and poured out all the 
pent-up passion of his love? Prepared as she had 
been for the truth, this rush of future hopes and 
undying devotion swept away her guard of reserve. 
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Before they had turned homeward in the dusk, 
with one great star glowing with hope and 
promise above them, she had promised herself 
to him as his future wife. She was very young, 
but all the better, for she would have some 
years to wait before he could make the fortune 
he would some day lay at her feet. The en- 
gagement must be secret and that added rather 
than detracted from its sweetness, for who had 
any business with their affairs,—they were too 
sacred for intermeddlers. A few days longer 
they walked in youth’s sweet dream of love and 
happiness. Jack brought down a little gold 
ting, bearing the mystic word that has been so 
dear to many lovers, and then he was gone out 
into the world he would conquer for her and she 
was left to watch and wait. 

Years had passed, years that made their mark 
on Muriel Dean. She had finished her school 
life in Switzerland, had made her bow to the Queen 
and her entrance into social life under the chaper- 
onage of her mother’s sister, Lady Grosvenor. At 
home, she had taken up certain duties in the parish 
and had had much to interest her in the life that 
brought her into touch with the families of the 
county. These things had amused and distracted 
her, but the more studious side of her life was 
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that which she lived in her father’s study, aiding 
him. with his research into long dead peoples and 
vanished cities of distant lands. After Jack’s 
departure, her interest in athletics had greatly 
waned, and the closer bond between herself and her 
father made study a more sincere delight and the 
exercise of her intellectual faculties developed a 
hitherto unknown side of her character. This 
gave her a knowledge and a seriousness beyond 
her years. 

So this Muriel Dean who gazed over the far, 
far view of sea and sky, with eyes that saw even 
beyond the misty horizon line, was a very different 
individual to the impulsive, romantic little Merry 
who had pledged herself to Jack Morris. She 
realised now, at twenty-one, that she had learned 
many things about her own womanhood and 
concerning the mystery of her own heart that 
were undreamt of by the irresponsible, sympathetic 
child of those by-gone days—days that seemed to 
her now so remote from the present and its problem. 

The larks had sunk to rest in the grass, the 
gulls had sought the ledges of the cliffs that 
gave them shelter; the fishing fleet was skimming | 
homeward with swift brown wings wide spread, 
and the sunset glory had departed, leaving only a 
metallic after-glow upon the placid sea, when 


, 
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she at last arose, to turn rather weary steps 
homeward. 

A sobbing, moaning wind had risen and swept 
around the house when at last she had found the 
seclusion of her room that night. As she lit the 
wax candles on her desk in the quiet of her little 
den, a sense of desolation swept over her, deepen- 
ing as she tried, with many a pause and a few 
furtive tears, to express on paper the answer her 
mind had formulated to that frank, burning 
question that confronted her. 

Long minutes passed ere the first word appeared 
on the fair white sheet surmounted by her mono- 
gram. Holding the pen unconsciously poised 
over the paper, she gazed out of the window, 
watching the black branches of the great fir-tree 
lashed by the msing wind. Somehow through 
the wail and whisper of the elements she seemed to 
hear the words to which she had listened so care- 
lessly at many a brilliant wedding: ‘Muriel, 
wilt thou have this Man to be thy wedded husband, 
to live together, after God’s ordinance, in the holy 
estate of Matrimony? Wilt thou obey him, and 
serve him, love, honour, and keep him in sickness 
and in health; and, forsaking all others, keep thee 
only unto him, so long as ye both shall live?”’ 

Then a gust of rain-drenched wind burst open 
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the latticed window, scattering the sheets of her 
lover’s letter, causing her candle to flicker and 
gutter dismally, but bringing her to the conscious- 
ness that she must dream and dally no longer. 
She knew she must write fully and frankly the 
answer which in justice to Jack and to herself 
would end her heartburnings and indecision. 
For the best part of the next hour her pen flew 
over the paper, and before she left the room to 
join the family circle she had sealed and stamped 
the letter, which kindly but firmly broke her 
engagement. She assured her absent lover of her 
deep affection and loyalty; no other man had 
crossed her path. She did not break the tie from . 
careless fickleness of feeling, but in reading her own 
heart she had to confess that she did not care as 
she should care for the one man who alone could 
claim the right to call her wife. 

“It may be, dear,”’ she added, ‘‘that when we 
meet again you yourself may be able to win that 
place, but you do not hold it to-day, and marriage 
to me without the realisation of the highest, strong- 
est, and all-satisfying love would be impossible. 
You now have success, friends, and a bright career 
before you and you may meet the right woman, 
even if when we meet again you fail in convincing 
me that I am she who can make you happy and be 
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supremely happy myself in your love. We were 
such good comrades, such great friends, that I 
feel we are just as truly so to-day, but that does 
not prove that we should be a success as husband 
and wife. It is your own frank question that has 
taught me to read my own heart, and I am but 
fulfilling your request in writing you thus.” 

Many more thoughts and feelings, some clear 
and frank, some vague and fanciful, filled up the 
closely written pages. It was with a sigh of 
relief that Muriel signed and sealed the letter 
and then locked it safely in her desk to be mailed 
by her own hand next day. 

It proved to be a boisterous night. Trees 
swayed, groaned, and creaked, wind shrieked and 
moaned around the house and down the chimneys, 
windows rattled, and rain dripped from the eaves 
and splashed against the panes. Muriel, in her 
pretty rose and white room, woke often and lis- 
tened to the cry of nature distraught, and perhaps 
her heart too cried a little over shattered hopes 
and lost illusions. Towards morning the wind 
sobbed itself to sleep, the rain changed to a gentle 
drizzle, the trees ceased to writhe and struggle. 
As Muriel, weary of thought and heartache, sank 
to sleep, she dreamt herself back in the care-free 
childhood and somehow was comforted by her 
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mother’s presence, which seemed once more to 
enfold and bless her, though she could not see 
the beloved face that had been the sunshine of 


her home. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FATE OF A LETTER 


HE breakfast room was flooded with sunshine 
when Muriel entered it the next morning. 

The long French windows were open and through 
them could be seen a lovely glimpse of lawn and 
flower-beds. A Banksia rose, climbing all over 
that side of the house, filled the room with fra- 
grance, its numberless little yellow blooms wreath- 
ing the window and making a truly exquisite frame 
for the view of the garden and shrubbery beyond. 
The family had already gathered around the 
table, for Muriel was late, and some banter and 
comment occurred at her expense. Her father, 
who had nearly finished his breakfast, was en- 
grossed in the morning news and paid but little 
heed to the bright and somewhat noisy talk that 
was banded back and forth between his daughters 
until, with an exclamation, he lowered his paper 
and looked at them over the rim of his glasses. 


“Ch, my dears,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘there is a most 
533 
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distressing item of news, a truly shocking calamity, 
recorded in this paper, that will sadly afflict a 
good neighbour of ours! I am grieved and ap- 
palled. Truly it shows how dangerous an evil are 
modern ideas and modes of life. When young 
people throw aside their scholastic opportunity 
and spend their precious academic years in 
developing the lower and animal strength of their 
bodies, you may be sure that disaster will follow. 
Listen to this item gathered from over-seas: 


‘**4’ YOUNG ENGLISHMAN ARRESTED FOR MURDER. 


“A peculiarly brutal and gruesome crime is 
reported by the American papers as having 
occurred in one of the smaller towns in that 
country. The murderer, who was arrested red- 
handed, is spoken of as a young Englishman of 
good family. The deed was committed in a 
small hotel where the murderer and his victim 
had met and quarrelled. A very violent storm 
was raging at the time and it is possible that the 
murderer, after robbing his victim, intended to 
make his escape under cover of the tempest. 
Two other guests of the hotel, however, had 
heard strange sounds through the somewhat 
thin walls of the room and forced their way into 
the chamber in time to catch the murderer 
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leaning over his victim and trying to draw the 
knife from the wound. The knife was afterwards 
identified as his, in fact it bore his name engraved 
upon it. The man, who was at once arrested and 
jailed, has shown much cool bravado and maintains 
his innocence. It is known that he is a repre- 
sentative of a very good firm and has been re- 
garded as a young man of much promise. Rumour 
intimates that he left home under a cloud and his 
antecedents are being inquired into. He claims 
that his name is Jack Morris but it is quite likely 
he is living in America under an alias. It is 
most deplorable that a man of education, and 
apparently of gentle birth, should, through pas- 
sion or intoxication, prove himself so brutal a 
specimen of manhood. It goes to show that the 
primitive passions often exist just as strongly 
beneath the veneer of cultivated manners as in 
the rougher and coarser specimens of the human 
family.’’”’ 

Profound silence had reigned during the reading 
of this item in the musical, sonorous, and rhyth- 
mic tones that made the Rector’s voice a joy to all 
listeners. Each member of the little family had 
kept her eyes riveted on his face, but now 
with one accord they turned to glance at Muriel, 
whose girlish friendship for Jack had been known 
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to all. Every vestige of colour had left her face, 
her eyes had the look of a stricken deer, and her 
white hands clutched each other convulsively in 
the desperate effort at self-control. The horror, 
fear, bewilderment that swept over her features 
gave place at last to anger and indignation. 

“Tt’s a lie!”’ she cried, rising—‘‘a wicked, heart- 
less, dastardly lie! Jack could never commit such 
a crime, and no sane person who ever knew him 
could for a moment believe it.’’ She pushed back 
her chair with such vigour that it clattered unheeded 
to the floor. She left the room and fled to the 
blessed solitude of her den, where with locked 
door she could cast herself on the lounge and cry 
out her grief and rage. Some hours later she 
stood calm and composed once more before her 
desk. A cablegram she had written lay upon the 
blotter, and from one of the pigeon-holes the letter 
she. had so carefully addressed and sealed the 
night before confronted her. The cablegram was 
addressed to Jack Morris and read: ‘Love un- 
changed. Unbounded confidence. Shall I come 
to you ?—Merry.”’ 

Before she went forth to send her message, she 
kindled a fire in the open grate and burned the 
letter, feeling unutterably thankful that she had 
mot chanced to write it a few hours earlier. In 
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the light of the present misfortune that shadowed 
Jack’s life, such a message from her would have 
seemed harsh, almost to brutality. Poor boy, 
in that prison cell in a far-away land, he surely 
needed all she could give him of hope and love and 
sympathy. 

The hours that elapsed between the sending of 
her message and its answer seemed an eternity. 
Muriel tried to fulfil little home duties; she 
gathered flowers to fill the many vases that 
beautified the drawing-room and gave a touch of 
colour and sweetness to the old wainscoted hall. 
She rode over to call on her old nurse, who lived 
in a honeysuckle-covered cottage in the next 
village. It was to that friend of her childhood 
days that Jack Morris addressed his letters, and 
she expected her cablegram to be sent there also. 
As the tide was low she rode back by the beach, 
and the gallop over the sands, with the soft salt 
breeze fanning her hot cheeks, and the far green 
waters resting her tear-scorched eyes, did much to 
restore her spirits. It was Merry’s nature to 
cross the street from the shady to the sunny side 
of life. She tried always to see the rainbow in the 
cloud, the star of promise in the darkness of night. 
So to-day she told herself that this was a night- 
mare that would swiftly pass. A horrible mistake, 
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causea by the carelessness of some newspaper 
correspondent or by the coincidence of a similarity 
of names. It might be that the murderer had no 
right to the name at all, but had given it as an 
alias at the moment of arrest, as she had heard 
they sometimes did. It was probably a mere 
chance that this man had chosen the name that 
meant so much to her. Perhaps her cable 
had been premature. What if Jack knew nothing 
of this wild report? He would think the words 
“unbounded confidence’ quite superfluous. 
There had never been any question between 
them of a possibility of distrust. 

On her return from the ride, her family were 
grateful to see the renewal of her joyous spirits. 
It had been no surprise that she took the news 
of the morning to heart. One of Merry’s 
strong characteristics was loyalty to her friends, 
and the friendship between herself and Jack 
Morris, that had apparently ended with his 
departure to foreign shores, was never believed by 
her father or sisters to have changed an iota. 
She was sure to champion his cause, if indeed he 
ever stood in need of championship. After tea, 
which was the most sociable hour in that home 
circle, the Rector called Merry to read to him in 
his study, and for a quiet hour she gave her mind 
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wholly to the profound and somewhat dry subject 
upon which he was then engaged. 

Perhaps it is a help to those who are very much 
alive to the all-important and momentous present, 
to be carried back into the great past. When we 
gaze in thought upon the mighty cities that once 
existed, throbbing with life, crowded with masses 
of humanity, all concerned with their life of the 
present, as we are to-day; when we re-visit the 
teeming marts of commerce, count their vast 
treasure, survey their conquering armies, and 
know them now forgotten, obliterated, buried 
beneath the unmarked sands of a desert, our own 
small concerns look very insignificant and our 
little life very transitory in the great onrush of 
the mighty universe. Only the padded foot-fall 
of the sneaking jackal, or the screech of an owl 
amid the ruins, disturbs the stillness of their 
death and oblivion. That which was, and is, and 
will be, transpires under the guidance of mighty, 
inexorable Law, quite independent of our brief 
life, our little heartaches, our advent or departure. 

Time passed unnoticed in the quiet study. A 
cool evening breeze gently swayed the curtains 
of the long French window. The Rector began to 
nod drowsily in his chair. Muriel was enjoying 
the very exercise and rhythm of her voice, for she 
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had inherited her father’s musical tones and they 
somehow harmonised, in her own ears, with the 
cooing of wood-doves in the old fir-tree, as they 
said good-night to the setting sun. 

The peal of the front door bell, then a knock on 
the study door, broke into the peaceful monotony 
all too harshly. It was to Muriel, not to her 
father, that the message had come, and colour 
blazed in her cheeks as she held in her hand the 
cablegram that must surely prove to be moment- 
ous in her life, whatever its contents. She 
hesitated, loath to open the yellow envelope, and 
yet vividly conscious of her father’s eyes upon 
her face and his bushy grey eyebrows raised in 
question. Her hand was steady, her heart beat 
strong and brave, and her eyes looked straight 
into his as she said: ““Excuse me, Papa. I think 
this is from Jack Morris. May I open it?” 

The Rector had one very good characteristic, 
among the many that marked him as a great 
man. He rarely asked questions. He could 
wait, knowing that his calm attitude of ex- 
pectancy brought the answer to his unspoken 
thought, often, more quickly than urgent question 
or hurried demand could do. That his mind was 
asking questions, that this little yellow envelope 
4ad fluttered into his quiet study to bring news of 
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a surprising character, was very manifest by the 
atmosphere of tension and suspense that all at 
once seemed to pervade the room. The buzz of 
the bees in the honeysuckle beyond the window, 
the tick-tock of the old clock, the flutter of the 
window curtains, the rustle of the telegram, were 
all painfully acute to those two—father and 
daughter—so alike in their self-control and re- 
pression of emotions, and yet both of them so 
keenly sensitive to the crisis that was upon them. 
Muriel might have read the short message three 
or four times over, she held it so long open before 
unseeing eyes. When the words made themselves 
intelligible to her brain, she drew a deep breath 
and handed the message to her father. He read 
these words: ‘“‘ Your love and confidence unspeak- 
ably precious. Sure of acquittal. Don’t come. 
—Jack.”” 


CHAPTER V 
“LOVE UNCHANGED”’ 


HE Rev. Jasper Dean was a scholar and 
dreamer, a deeply devout ecclesiastic, but 

he was also a cultured gentleman and a tender 
father. He had those chivalric instincts and 
thoughtful courtesies of manner that do not 
come with cultivation or education alone, but are 
the birthright of those well born and unspoiled 
by modern society. People spoke of him with a 
smile as being of the “old school,’ and referred 
to his “‘Chesterfieldian’’? manners, and yet it was 
just this courtesy that made so many in need and 
sorrow, and not a few conscience-stricken through 
wrong-doing, turn to him for aid and advice. 
The off-hand manner, slangy brusqueness, or 
boorish indifference of most Englishmen makes 
one regret the passing of the “gentlemen of the 
old school,’’ but on the right side of the ocean, 
be it the descendant of Puritan or Cavalier or the 


sturdy product of Western plains, the men of 
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America have learned to give to their women 
this old-time courtesy that makes us realise that 
the days of chivalry have not passed with the 
velvet coat, the buckled shoe, and the powdered 
periwig. 

Now, at this crucial moment, as Muriel laid 
before her father the message that gave him 
the key to a secret he had not suspected, he did 
not thrust it harshly in the lock and strive to 
open the door by the oft-used and trying question, 
“What does this mean?’’ He read the message 
slowly and calmly, and then, rising, he drew up a 
chair, saying: “Sit down, my dear child. It is 
a great comfort to feel our young frend can 
speak so confidently when he is placed in so trying 


a position.”” The words sounded prim and in- 
adequate, perhaps, but they came as a great 
balm to Muriel’s heart, for she knew her father 
was talking to give her time to compose herself, 
before the ordeal of confession. ‘‘Father,’’ she 
said and faltered. Then, slipping from her chair, 
she took a footstool at his feet and rested her head 
against his knee, as she had so often done in child- 
hood, when she fled to him to tell the story of 
some storm with nurse or governess. “Father 
dear,” she began again. ‘‘That message tells 
you more than you have chosen to read from it. 
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It is the message of the man I have promised to 
marry, and it is in answer to a cable from me, 
expressing my confidence and my willingness to 
go to him at once.’’ The white, scholarly hand 
stroked her hair gently, the sensitive yet firm-cut 
lips trembled a little, but they spoke no word. 
“Father,’’ Muriel whispered again, ‘‘may I tell 
you everything before you judge me?”’ 

“Yes, my darling,” he answered, ‘‘but do not 
say judge. I am not your father to condemn you, 
but to counsel and comfort and, if I can, to guide 
you in life’s difficult path.’’ It was easy after 
that to tell her heart story, all it had meant to her 
romance-loving girlhood, and now the desire to 
prove to this man in his dire strait, that the woman 
he loved supremely was worthy of his devotion. 
When things have been done, decisions made, the 
die cast, there is nothing more aggravating to the 
narrator of such facts than the senseless question, 
“But why did you do it?’”’ We do not act in life 
by whys and wherefores, and when a deed has 
passed into the records of time and we look back 
upon it, we often ourselves fail to see the impulses 
or moods that proved its spring of action. 

Now, the Rev. Jasper Dean had too well-trained 
and logical a mind to tease his daughter with tact- 
less regrets or senseless questions. He would have 
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made, had his bent been in that line, as great a 
doctor as his brother, Sir Jeffrey Dean, who was 
one of England’s most noted surgeons. He 
studied mind, heart, circumstances, and charac- 
teristics of those who came to him for advice, just 
as the physician would study symptoms, idiosyn- 
crasies, and temperaments, and then he made his : 
diagnosis, without waiting for their conclusions and 
opinions about themselves. Here at his feet sat 
his favourite daughter, facing the first problem of 
her life. She was enough like her father for him 
to detect the firm, determined will beneath the 
tender, sympathetic heart. If he blamed her for 
what she had done, he could not by such blame 
undo it. It was not a fault that she was likely to 
repeat, so what point could be gained by chiding? 

Then again, he reasoned, if he told her she 
must give up this man in the hour of his need, 
after she had loved him during these years of 
secret engagement, would it not be contradicting 
all the instincts of loyalty, justice, and faithfulness 
that he had held sacred in his own life and that 
she had so strongly inherited? The Rev. Jasper 
Dean was deeply chagrined to find his Muriel 
engaged to Jack Morris, an added perplexity now 
that that name was so notoriously connected with 
abrutal murder, but, as these facts existed, he had 
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no wish to make bad worse, by driving her to 
desperation and bitterness through an attitude 
of antagonism. Perhaps also this father, who 
despite his calm scholarly life had in his youth 
been a wonderful lover to the Muriel who had 
given this child birth, detected in his daughter’s 
words and voice that the passion that possessed 
her was more of loyalty, compassion, and deter- 
mination to prove faithful to what should be the 
woman’s attitude at such a crisis, than a real 
outburst of an overwhelming love. If he let her 
follow her own heart, if he stood by in loving 
sympathy, he would be there to shield her from 
mistaken sacrifice, if in the years of the future 
this lover, freed from the present misfortunes, 
came home to claim her. So Muriel Dean found 
sympathy and a very tower of refuge in her distress, 
where one would least have expected it. 

That evening in her own cosey room, she wrote so 
loving and cheery a letter to Jack Morris that, when 
it reached the dark, ill-smelling cell in which he-:. 
awaited the trial, it brought to him a veritable 
realisation of her own radiant presence. So 
clearly did he see her, so joyously did her voice . 
ring through the written words, that he started 
whistling like a little caged bird when a sunbeam 
touches the bars of his prison. In fact that night, 
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the narrow, confining stone walls, that had seemed 
to crush him, disappeared, the bars were forgotten, 
and in happy dreams he walked again the springy 
turf of the Downs with the sound of the sea in his 
ears, the caress of salt breezes on his cheek, and 
the tall, slim, sunny-haired girl at his side. 

Ah! blissful dreams, how magic is their touch to 
tired eyes and weary brains! Unhappy indeed the 
one who carries the leaden burden of the day into 
the long hours of the night, and has never been led 
into this strange mirage-world of sweet fantasy! 

The days passed swiftly for Muriel despite her 
heartache, for in loving tact her father found 
many urgent duties to keep her busy. It had 
been understood between them that her secret 
should be shared with no one else in the family. 
She was sure that Jack would wish to shield her 
from any possible connection with his unfortunate 
position, and it would be folly for her to declare her- 
self as his betrothed, when such a step could not help 
him in the least, and would only lead to much news- 
paper talk and endless distress among the relatives 
who were most sensitive as to family pride, social 
standing, and the honourable name they bore. 

She had cabled to Jack again, telling him to 
address her letters to her father, which she knew 
would reassure him with the knowledge that she 
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was not bearing her burden alone, and now there 
was nothing to do but to wait. 

One morning when the waiting had seemed 
unendurable, she returned from a ride to find her 
father pacing his study, in what she called his 
“caged-lion’’ mood. On the desk lay her expected 
letter. As he saw her enter, radiant from the 
fresh air and exercise, with little strands of auburn 
hair playing like sunbeams around her flushed 
face, it seemed to him as if his girl-wife looked at 
him again through those smiling eyes and a great 
tenderness welled up in his heart towards her. 

‘““Merry,”’ he said, ‘‘the letter has come from our 
poor boy and I have been watching this hour past 
to give it to you at the first possible moment.” 
How Merry thanked him in her inmost heart 
for that word our! She kissed him tenderly 
before taking her letter and then hesitated. 
Should she fly to her own room, or should she make 


her confidence complete and read it there to the , 


dear old man whose eyes were dim with tears of 
sympathy? She knew he had given up his own 


| 


work of that morning, and had paced the room | 
absorbed with the thought of her anxiety and of 


what might be within that envelope. 
Her decision was swiftly taken. She unpinned 


her riding hat and, laying it aside, she said, _ 


| 
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“Father, shall we lock the door to guard against 
possible interruption and read it here together?” 
Then she was on the little stool again at his 
feet, and his fine, scholarly hand was once more 
stroking the wayward tresses, as she read the fol- 
lowing message written in pencil on prison paper: 


“ MERRY DARLING: 

“Your two cablegrams, received since the news 
of my disaster reached you, have been of un- 
speakable comfort to my heart and have gone far 
to counteract the miserable surroundings which 
are making life seem almost unbearable for me 
just now. I have, of course, concluded that news 
has been cabled to the English press and that you 
learned of this unfortunate happening in that way. 
I trust, Sweetheart, that the shock has not dis- 
tressed you to the point of breakdown. When I 
think of your superb young body, strong, supple, 
and abounding in life, I cannot picture you as sink- 
ing down beneath a blow, but rather bracing your- 
self with head up and eyes steadfast, to face and 
fight and conquer any and every difficulty in life’s 
path. Your cable of love and confidence made 
me so happy that those who guard me concluded 
it was a piece of evidence that would acquit me and 
asked if I wanted to send at once for my counsel. 
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““You see, Merry dear, I have been waiting 
and watching for the thomentous letter that 
was to answer the one question which means 
more to me than life or death, and when I read 
those words, Love unchanged, I knew that my 
prayer of all these years was answered and 
that some day the sweetest, dearest girl in al] 
the world was to be my wife. How wonderful, 
how sacred, how altogether sweet to my ears, 
and how comforting to my innermost soul is 
the sound of those two little words, my wife! 
What to me now matters anything else on earth? 
This annoying situation, the coming trial, the 
hateful notoriety, the close, unhealthy cell—all 
these are passing trifles. I walk on air, I have my 
head in the clouds, my heart sings a pean of 
joyous thanksgiving, and my sleep is sweet with 
dreams in which we walk together in the sunny 
fields of perpetual happiness. Is it a wonder I 
laugh and whistle, joke with the guards, and 
jolly my fussy old counsel? They say I am a 
most extraordinary prisoner, but they do not 
know that it is all owing to a certain dear little 
girl over-seas, who whispered across the tossing 
Atlantic, ‘Love unchanged.’ 

“Your second cablegram brought to me the 
comforting assurance that your good father 
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knows our secret. Oh, how glad I am that my 
little sweetheart does not have to bear her burden 
alone! Of course we knew that through my uncle’s 
representations the Rector thought me a sorry 
scapegrace, but we also knew how fair and just 
and kind he always proves himself, and I have 
felt confidence that some day I could show to him 
that I had made good, and it was not until then 
that I should return and ask him for your hand. 

“Your offer to come to me is like your impul- 
sive self, and I love you for it, but it is absolutely 
out of the question. First of all, I would not 
have your dear name dragged into this affair for 
anything. Again, you could not help me, and my 
cheeks burn at the thought of your looking at me 
through these infamous bars. 

“Of course, being in prison does not make a 
man a criminal, but, I tell you, to be shut in here 
and treated as such gives one a miserable feeling 
of degradation. Then, Merry dear, you have no 
idea of what you would have to face from the 
press. Now I believe in a free press, and I have 
known many reporters who were fine chaps, full 
of ability, energy, and good at heart, but they are, 
one and all of them, after ‘copy,’ like hounds 
after the fox. When a man gets behind the bars 
he is fair prey and, being cornered, he cannot ger 
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away from them. They may pity him and they 
may write in his favour. They may do and say 
very decent things to help him, but all the same 
he represents so much ‘copy,’ and everything he 
does and says, has ever done or said, everyone 
who has known him or spoken to him or known 
those who knew him, become so many other 
fragments of ‘copy.’ Every such scrap of news 
must be followed up to the very end of nowhere, 
put together, embellished, and presented to the 
sensation-loving public at their breakfast table. 
So, Merry dear, stay in your lovely old home and 
pray for me. Send me over-seas just a little of 
that sweet gift that makes life worth living— 
your love. 

“T have told you so far nothing of the miserable 
mess I amin. Here is the story: I was spending 
the night, a very stormy one it was, in a small 
town in this State. I went to bed early but could 
not sleep. Towards morning, in the midst of the 
thunder and rain, I heard a cry. It wasa horrible 
cry, the sort that freezes the blood. I sprang out 
of bed and opened the door. Sounds from the 
Opposite room convinced me that something was 
wrong. As I opened the door, which I found 
unlocked, I thought I saw something pass through 
the window. It may have been only the lace 
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curtain bulging out in the room from the sudden 
draught of the opening door. I asked what was 
the matter and upon getting no answer, stood there 
undecided until I heard a gasping sound upon the 
bed. I had lighted the light and saw by it that 
a man fully dressed lay huddled in a peculiar 
position. I went and leaned over him and was 
horrified to see a dark stain upon his clothing and 
the sheets. As I bent closer to try and loosen his 
collar and raise his head, my hand encountered 
the handle of a knife. Imagine my horror when I 
recognised my knife, the one which you gave me 
and I had pawned in a distant town and had never 
been able to redeem. 

‘* As I stood there, others came in and to them I 
seemed the murderer caught red-handed. Yes, 
literally so, for in trying to help the man my hands 
had been stained in his blood. The knife with my 
name was the strongest proof they could have 
against me, for of course they found my identity 
through the hotel register. So here Iam, and all I 
hope for is a speedy trial and a chance to prove 
myself innocent. My friends have stood by me, 
as far as they can; I have good lawyers on the case, 
and of course a clear conscience, which prevents 
my really taking anything very much to heart. 

“Now that I think of it, you may very materially 
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help me, with a most valuable piece of evidence. 
Dearest, have you my letter, written in the winter, 
with the story of my railroad misfortune and the 
part my knife played in it? Of course I can give 
only my version of it here, with no scrap of cor- 
roborative proof, as I lost the pawn ticket that same 
day. The letter to you, dated, as it was, from 
that town, would help me materially. Of course, 
Sweetheart, I remember our agreement, that it 
would be wiser for you to burn all my letters, lest 
others should pry into our secrets, but I have a 
lingering hope that in this case some Providential 
impulse may have prompted you to keep the letter. 
If you have it, mail it to me at once and it will be 
of untold value in backing up my story. Now, 
Dearest, this long letter must come to a close. 
The light is so bad in this cell that I have found 
it no easy matter to write legibly, and I fear this 
pencil will smudge. I am not allowed pen or 
ink. Just as soon as the trial is over, I will cable 
you news. 
“Absolutely yours, 
ACK. 


Silence reigned in the study as Muriel read that 
signature, and the sheets dropped to her lap. 
Then came the one question that stood out clear 
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and insistent from those pages, clamouring for an 
answer. Her father voiced it gently, though some- 
what breathlessly, ‘‘My child, have you got that 
letter?” Dull, hopeless despair was in her face 
and in the accents of her voice as she answered, 
“No, Father! Oh! Father, what can I do? I 
burned it!’’ Then, for the first time, Muriel 
gave way to a wild paroxysm of grief, and it was 
hours before she could sum up courage enough to 
leave the sanctuary of her father’s study and 
join the unsuspecting members of the household, 
to whom it was elaborately explained that Muriel 
had overdone herself and had a blinding headache, 
which, for the matter of that, was perfectly true. 


CHAPTER VI 
AN OBSTINATE CLIENT 


AWN crept slowly in at the small barred 
window of a cell in the miserable county 
jail. From the semblance of a black hole in the 
wall, it became a grey cave, the corners of which 
still lay in gloom and shadow. In the outer 
world, heavy mist condensed to rain, and the drop, 
drop, drop of water from the roof made melancholy 
music. As the patch of grey light grew wider 
and the shadows receded farther into the corners 
of the bare room, its wretched ugliness and squalor 
were more clearly revealed. Big patches of 
dampness stained the walls, here and there oozing 
drops of moisture gathered and trickled down, to 
form in little pools on the floor. 

A tiny grey mouse detached itself from the grey- 
ness of the shadows and glided noiselessly into the 
zone of light, raising an alert head to sniff the air. 
It stood a moment with sensitive feelers a-quiver 
and bright black eyes intensely watchful for 
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danger; then it glided across to another sheltering 
comer, and its tiny feet could be heard rustling 
some paper that lay piled in shadow as yet un- 
touched by the approaching dawn. 

A fat and cruel spider slipped from the window- 
casing and commenced to spin an intricate trap 
across the bars, stirred to early rising, perhaps, by 
the angry buzz of a big fly that had awaked to 
find itself within a stone-walled cell, against the 
ceiling of which it bumped in wrathful dashes for 
liberty. Stealthily but steadily the fingers of light 
reached out into the shadows, touching here a table, 
there a chair, and yet farther the heavy iron door, 
revealing locks, bolts, and bars formidable enough 
to remind one of the Bastile and altogether out of 
proportion with the size of the miserable cell and 
the dilapidated condition of the walls. 

One corner of the room seemed to remain longer 
in darkness than the rest. Was the sunlight, that 
came with its gentle touch to wake a happy world 
to renewed life and activity, pitiful to the sleeper 
who lay in those shadows, wrapt so safely and 
sweetly in the mantle of Orpheus that life’s cruel 
realities were for a time held at bay, while in bright 
dreamland his feet wandered on flowery paths 
amid joyous scenes of unreality? 

Alas, the dawn, like the tide, must rise to its 
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allotted place and then break into the full revealing 
light of day! So before the web was woven, the fly 
ensnared, or the tiny grey intruder frightened back 
to his hole in the rotting boards, the pale white 
fingers of Dawn had drawn back the last curtain 
of night, showing plainly the iron cot on which lay 
stretched a quiet sleeper. 

Jack Morris’s tall figure lay cramped on the 
narrow bed. One arm hung over the side almost 
touching the floor, the other was flung above his 
head in a boyish attitude. The face was pale, 
but the lines of weariness one might have ex- 
pected to find on a prisoner’s brow had been 
smoothed out by kindly sleep, and around his 
mouth a dream fancy had played, curving the 
lips into a smile of content. He looked younger 
when his intense blue eyes were closed, for they 
had an expression that spoke of experience and 
knowledge. The little whisps of hair that would 
insist on curling around his damp brow were 
altogether boyish. Instinctively the watcher, 
had he been human instead of a grey scrap of the 
animal world, would have thought of the loving 
tenderness with which a mother must have kissed 
and smoothed back that rumpled hair in his baby 
days. 

The cell was quite light at last, white and 
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glaring in its ugliness; the mouse had gained cour- 
age and drawn near to the hand that nearly 
touched the floor; the fly dashed for the window 
only to be caught in the web that awaited its 
unwary wings, and now buzzed angrily as it 
danced around and around in mad gyrations, 
beneath the eyes of its hidden enemy. A long 
grey feeler touched the sleeper’s hand. He 
laughed and stretched out his fingers. ‘‘Merry,”’ 
he whispered, ‘‘ Merry darling, and then he laughed 
again, but it was a sound that echoed from the 
land of dreams, for the touch had been too deli- 
cate to waken him, though his response had sent 
his little visitor scurrying in terror to its hiding 
place. 

From the jail tower, a clock struck the hour 
lazily, as if it too were dreaming, and at its 
signal the bells of a near-by Catholic church 
clanged out their call to early mass. On the 
damp air, heavy with noxious odours, came a 
whiff of welcome fragrance from a near-by res- 
taurant. Coffee and toast, hot bread and bacon, 
can surpass the sweetness of summer lanes to the 
hungry watcher of the night. Atleast so thought 
the guard in the long stone corridor, as he passed 
down the row of cells with clanking keys and 
heavy tread. The mouse had vanished, the 
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spider had dragged his prey into a crack, to finish 
there his deed of blood, but Jack Morris slept on. 
The breath of rising wind that swayed the broken 
web in the window and blew cold on his face 
came to him, not through prison bars, but over 
blue waves and undulating stretches of Down, 
strewn with dancing harebells. The clanging 
bells held in their echoes the song of larks, the 
laughter of rippling wavelets, and the buzz of 
bees. 

A key turned in the lock, a bolt sprang 
back. Jack stretched his arms and struck one 
of them roughly against the damp, unfriendly 
wall. As his eyes opened, the vision of sea and 
sky, Down and flowers, larks and wavelets, 
vanished, and prison walls—ugly, discoloured, 
crushing walls—closed in upon him. The figure 
of a golden-haired girl, with wind-blown tresses 
and dancing eyes, was rudely replaced by a tall, 
uniform-clad man who said ‘‘Good-morning”’ in a 
voice that bore traces of a night’s vigil and a 
ruffled temper. ‘‘Hell’s got into the weather,” 
he muttered. ‘‘Want yer breakfast? Here’s 
a letter,’’ and on he passed to bring back from 
their wanderings other poor wretches who had 
for a brief spell laughed at bolts and bars, and had 
fared forth boldly into the happier world of dreams. 
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Jack Morris lay still, gazing at the discoloured 
ceiling, while lines of pain, disgust, and revulsion 
chased the youth and boyishness from his face. 
The letter, the handwriting of which he had 
recognised, lay unopened. As the minutes passed, 
the brave, courageous spirit began to battle with 
the weary, sensitive flesh and a cheerier light 
played over his features. He stretched himself, 
whistled, and then drew from under his tumbled 
pillow a yellow paper, easily recognised as a 
cablegram. After reading it several times he 
kissed it fervently. That seemed to be the turn- 
ing point of the battle. Discontent, despair, 
and misery vanished through the bars or into the 
mouse-hole. A care-free, courageous Jack Morris 
ate breakfast heartily, and afterwards read the 
brief message from his lawyer that announced a 
visit from that gentleman at the earliest possible 
moment of the day. 

Two hours later Jack stepped into the sheriff’s 
office, where he was to have the interview in 
private with his counsel. His cheery greeting 
and buoyant spirits struck a note of vivid con- 
trast with his surroundings. The lawyer's 
mental comment was to the effect that this extra- 
ordinary young man was altogether too irrespon- 
sible and must be impressed with the growing 
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seriousness of his position; but aloud he greeted 
him with words of good cheer and a very cordial 
hand grip. He was a distinguished man of a 
decidedly judicial appearance, dressed punctiliously 
in the clothes affected by those of his profession 
and age, and speaking in the most correct and 
precise tones, as if the hearer represented the whole 
panel of the jury. After the commonplace of 
greetings had been duly disposed of, with a polite- 
ness that irritated Jack’s eager spirit, the good 
man opened his folio of papers and turned to the 
business of the hour. 

““My dear Jack Morris,’ he said, “I fear that 
to-day I am the harbinger of bad tidings and I 
feel it is only fair to you that I tell you frankly 
that your case is to my mind assuming a very 
serious and complicated aspect. To-morrow 
your trial begins and to-day I find myself without 
a scintilla of proof to present in your favour. 
You must remember that, though the evidence 
against you is circumstantial, it is of the spec- 
tacular kind that proves very convincing to a jury. 
The wicked-looking knife that bears your name 
and is still stained with the blood of the victim, 
the garment you wore that night with its blood- 
smeared sleeve, and the two witnesses who can swear 
that they saw you bending over the murdered 
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man a few seconds after they had been aroused 
by his death cry—all these will militate against 
you most dangerously, and there is nothing of 
a convincing character in our evidence to offset 
the case against you.” 

“Well,”’ said Jack, with a cheery expectancy in 
his voice, ‘wait until our man gets back with the 
pawnbroker’s testimony. That ought to make a 
good point in my favour. When it is proved that 
one man pawned the knife and a totally different 
one redeemed it, they will have to believe it was 
not in my possession.’’ 

The lawyer hesitated; then said with a sigh that 
plainly voiced his discouragement: ‘‘That ’s just 
the news I came to talk over with you and it 
proves the worst set-back I have had in preparing 
your case. I find we cannot gain anything by 
bringing the pawnbroker East, and his book merely 
shows the pawning of the knife and its redemption 
on the same day.” 

“But surely, if it was redeemed so soon by an- 
other party, even if he presented the ticket, the 
pawnbroker would have had his suspicions aroused 
and would have made some mental note of the 
appearance of thisman.”’ Jack’s voice had a note 
of anxious perplexity in it now and his counsel's 
slow utterance in response distinctly irritated him. 
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“The story as given by the pawnbroker is as 
follows: On a certain day last winter, which 1s 
correctly recorded according to your memorandum, 
a man entered his store in some haste and pawned 
a hunting-knife. After his departure, he showed 
the knife to his assistant, who had just returned to 
the store, remarking on the silver chasing, which 
was very unusual. The knife was then laid 
aside and he went out for an hour or so to attend 
to some business, 

‘‘On his return, his assistant remarked that the 
fellow had come back after his knife. They com- 
mented on the matter and came to the conclusion 
that the man, whoever he was, must have met 
some friend who helped him out, making the pledg- 
ing of his possession unnecessary. 

“The assistant had not seen Jack, the pawn- 
broker had not seen the man who presented the 
ticket. Apparently it never occurred to them to 
compare notes as to the appearance of their client. 

“The matter is further complicated by the fact 
that the assistant is no longer there. He was 
dismissed a couple of months ago, and after he 
was gone, it was found that he had perpetrated 
some petty thefts, which make it unlikely that he 
would ever dare to return to that neighbourhood 
again. He was of foreign birth and the pawn- 
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broker has an idea that he may have returned to 
his own country. He had frequently spoken of 
doing so.” 

. “You have his name? Can we not advertise 
for him, offering so large a reward for news that 
it will be an inducement to him to communicate 
with us?” 

“We can try, but it is not likely that the man, 
knowing himself a thief, will willingly communicate 
with those who want to ascertain his whereabouts. 
No reward would be large enough to induce him 
to face certain imprisonment.”’ 

There was a long silence between the lawyer 
and his client. Then Jack spoke. ‘“‘It is possible 
I may receive from my friend in England the letter 
written at the time that knife was pawned. It 
was dated from a near-by town. It tells the whole 
story plainly. That, at least, would be evidence.”’ 

“‘T should be glad indeed to have that letter, 
but even with it, we are not sure of convincing 
the jury that you did not yourself redeem the 
knife, writing the letter afterwards, for some 
evil purpose of your own.” 

“My dear sir,” broke in Jack impetuously, 
“‘you seem to think they will imagine me a monster 
or a lunatic. From the very first it has seemed 
to me that anyone would see, on the very face of 
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it, that a man committing murder with premedi- 
tation would take jolly good care not to do so with 
a knife labelled with his name. I am not an 
Arséne Lupin to leave my card for the police. 
Had I wanted to murder a man, I should have 
shot him, or at least have taken care to do the 
deed with a weapon that could not connect me 
with the crime.” 

““When a man strikes in the heat of anger, he 
uses what he has at hand,’’ remarked the lawyer. 

“Truly,’’ responded Jack, ‘but we are following 
up the assumption that the jury has just accepted 
the theory that I redeemed my knife for the pur- 
pose of murder and wrote a letter about it to 
manufacture evidence. If I was the murderer 
and committed the deed in the heat of anger, what 
of the letter? On the other hand, if I wrote 
that letter and proved thereby I was premedita- 
ting crime, why should I plan to use a curious and 
uncommon weapon bearing my name? Why, 
that in itself would brand mea lunatic. It seems 
to me that a very strong hypothesis of innocence 
can be deduced from this very point, which you 
seem to believe will tell so strongly against me.” 

“Unfortunately, my dear Jack Morris, men 
accused of homicide are not looked upon as 
reasonable beings. They are known to do the 
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most unlikely and erratic things. They cannot be 
judged as others are, and often the evidence that 
should clear them finally convicts them. Person- 
ally, I thoroughly and whole-heartedly believe you 
the victim of a strange train of untoward circum- 
stances, the unfortunate plaything of Fate. 

“As your counsel, however, I must lay aside 
my Own insight into your character, my own ac- 
cepted ideas of the points in your case, and I © 
must view you as will those in whose hands your 
destiny will lie. For this reason I have come 
to-day to specially urge upon you the wisdom of 
cabling to the friend who has that letter. Even 
though the letter itself may not be convincing 
evidence, we must use it to the best of our power, 
and should it by ill fortune have been destroyed, 
we can use its recipient as a witness. Surely 
you see that the case has assumed an aspect serious 
enough to warrant our leaving no stone unturned 
that may reveal a helpful grain of testimony.” 

Jack’s lips had set firmly during this speech. 
There was a glint in his blue eyes that awoke 
there whenever his will asserted itself against 
the opinion of others. “No,” he answered with 
a sternness of determination that revealed his 
purpose, “‘my dear sir, when we spoke before of 
that letter I explained that, for reasons of my own, 
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I did not wish to give even you the name of the 
one to whom it was written. Now I will say 
further, for your private information, that it 
was addressed toa lady, and that rather than drag 
her name into this miserable affair I will go with- 
out the help that that letter might give us. As 
to calling her over to testify in court, to become 
the butt of reporters and photographers, to connect 
her honourable name with a murder trial for my 
sake, why, no power on earth will win me over to 
any such cowardly act of inexcusable selfishness. 
I cannot share your opinion about my danger. 
You are pessimistic because of your long associa- 
tion with courts and criminals. I know my 
innocence, I believe my very bearing will proclaim 
it. I am sure of vindication, and I am optimistic 
enough to believe that at any hour something may 
turn up to help us.” 

“Mr. Morris,” said his counsel, gravely, ‘I 
cannot endorse your attitude. It is, to my 
thinking, reckless and almost flippant. Your 
stubbornness on this point may cost you dear, and 
though we will put up as good a fight as we can, we 
go into it very poorly supplied with ammunition. 
However good and righteous a cause, we should be 
as well prepared and as carefully forearmed in 
proving an innocent man guiltless, as are those 
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who strive to make a guilty man appear innocent.” 

A short talk followed on the minor details of the 
case, and then with a hand-shake in which the 
good lawyer expressed much of the warmth and 
sympathy that may have seemed lacking in his 
words, he stepped out again into the busy world, 
while Jack was escorted once more to the dismal 
confines of his cell. 


CHAPTER VII 
‘‘GENTLEMEN, WHAT IS YOUR VERDICT?” 


: R. FOREMAN, has the jury agreed on a 

verdict?”’” The momentous words rang 
out through the court-room with electrifying effect. 
The sultry, heavy air had made the crowd drowsy 
during those hours of waiting and suspense. 
Lawyers had retired for refreshment; the weary 
prisoner had for a time been absent. Those who 
remained to be sure of good seats at the finish, 
to be in at the death, as it were, had dozed and 
wilted under the oppressive stuffiness of the 
atmosphere. They had hardly been roused by 
the return of the prisoner or by the dropping in 
of lawyers. The solemn entrance of the jurors, 
who held the issue of life and death in their hands, 
had passed almost unnoticed, but those words, 
pronounced with all the ringing sonorousness of 
an Official voice, caused a stir of awakened excite- 
ment and anticipation. All eyes turned to the 


clerk of the court; then, with one accord, to 
go 
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the prisoner, who was smiling as he gazed past 
the jurors to the roof of a building beyond the 
window, where some pigeons with iridescent 
plumage were preening themselves in the light 
of the setting sun. What a care-free, irrespon- 
sible creature that prisoner was! How could he 
watch with interest the billing and cooing of 
pigeons when his life was in the balance? Was 
it heartless carelessness or was it bravado? 
The crowd looked away from the dock again and 
every eye, every ear, was strained to watch the 
jurors and to catch the answer to that vital 
question. In the hush that followed, the foreman 
of the jury rose. He was a little man, with weak 
eyes and highly magnifying glasses. His manner 
was nervous in the extreme. He fingered a 
button on his coat, cleared his throat, looked at 
the prisoner, looked away hurriedly, put up his 
hand to steady his trembling lips, and answered 
in a voice hardly audible, “‘We have.” 

Turning to the prisoner at the bar, the clerk 
called to him to rise and face the jury. Then, 
turning to the jury, he bade them rise. “Prisoner 
at the Bar,”’ rang out the sonorous words, ‘‘look 
upon the jury. Gentlemen of the jury, look upon 
' the prisoner at the bar.”’ 

Jack had risen mechanically, smiled amiably 
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at the nervous little foreman, and then, with seem- 
ing relief at a formal duty performed, dismissed 
the twelve men from his vision, gazing over their 
heads at the pigeons which had risen and were 
wheeling gracefully around their former perching 
place. 

Once more the clerk’s voice rang clear and 
ominous. ‘‘Mr. Foreman, what is the verdict 
of the jury?”” The jurors glanced at Jack, who 
had sunk back into his seat and who seemed to all 
appearance lost in dreams, while the foreman 
cleared his throat and, striving to throw all the 
solemnity of which he was capable into his quaver- 
ing voice, gave forth the verdict: “The jury 
jinds the prisoner guilty of murder tn the first degree.” 

A sigh swept through the court-room like the 
first gust of wind that heralds the thunder-storm, 
then the babble of comment was so sudden and 
deafening that the judge rapped sharply for order, 
while the foreman of the jury mopped his brow and 
subsided into his seat. The prisoner was still 
gazing out of the window. How the sunshine 
gleamed and glittered on that burnished plumage, 
what a wondrous pink and orange tinted the 
snowy wings of the one white fan-tail that had 
just joined the cooing, preening group! There 
were pigeons like that at the Rectory, that dwelt 
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in a strange old-fashioned dovecote near the ivy- 
covered barn. How Merry loved them! Often he 
had seen them perch on her shoulders, her head, 
her outstretched hands, when she called them to be 
fed. He wished he could fly away through the 
window and spread swift, strong wings that would 
bear him far from this enervating atmosphere, 
heavy and fetid with the taint of the crowd and 
the mustiness of an old and rotten building. Yes, 
he was very tired, so tired he could think of 
nothing but those gorgeous, care-free pigeons. 
His brain was numb, his thoughts enchained by 
the light and colour that had caught his tired 
eyes! 

Someone touched his arm. He turned sharply, 
brought back to the scene around him. His 
eyes blinked as he looked from the sunlit view to 
the gloomy interior. He was conscious at once 
of a death-like silence, heavy with impending 
fate. Wherever he looked in the sea of faces 
that stretched before him, great red spots blurred 
them, tricks of vision mirrored from the brilliant 
window at which he had gazed too long and too 
intently. The officer at his side nudged him 
again and whispered harshly, “Standup.” He did 
so mechanically, as he had done most things these 
days, wondering the while what they wanted now. 
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Yes, he really was very, very tired and the room 
was hot and stifling beyond words. The judge was 
speaking directly to him. What was that he said? 

“Prisoner at the Bar, have you anything to 
say why sentence of death should not be passed 
upon you?” 

Death! God! what was this? He stood dazed, 
bewildered, appalled! Could those twelve men 
sitting there really think him guilty? Had the 
end come at last? Was this the checkmate of all 
his hopes and ambitions, was there no move left, 
no way to prove that which he knew so confidently 
—his absolute innocence? 

There was silence in the court-room, then his 
lawyer leant forward and whispered, ‘‘You can 
speak if you wish now.’’ Speak! Yes, he must 
speak, stunned and dazed as he was. . He had 
heard no word of the jurors’ mumbled verdict. 
His tired brain had been day-dreaming, but he 
knew now what they had thought and said of 
him. Turning to fully face the judge, he threw 
back his head and his voice rang strong and clear 
so that even the crowd outside beyond the doors 
and windows could hear distinctly. 

“Yes, I have this to say. I am absolutely in- 
nocent of this crime. I had neither motive nor 
desire to commit it. I have never broken the laws 
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of this or any other country, and if you pass sen- 
tence of death upon me and the State executes 
that sentence, it will be judicial murder—murder 
against which I solemnly warn you, for some day 
truth will triumph and then it may be too late.” 

The reporters’ pencils scribbled busily. The 
lawyer for the defence sadly shook his head and 
began gathering up his papers. The judge 
cleared his throat and then addressed the prisoner 
in measured and solemn tones. He reminded 
him that he had had a fair and impartial trial, 
that he had been ably defended, that the evidence 
against him had convinced twelve good men and 
true, with no possible bias in the case, that he 
was guilty, and that there remained nothing for the 
judge to do but to impose the sentence required 
by thelaw. Headvised him to spend the remaining 
days of life in making his peace with God, and 
then, in tones that sounded like the funeral service 
at a grave, he pronounced the fatal words. 

Jack Morris, still standing, never moved a 
muscle of his face. It was white and stern in 
aspect and the boyishness had been stamped out 
by the awful realisation of the doom he faced. 
His eyes watched the judge intently, never for 
a moment flinching, and there was something in 
his whole bearing that impressed spectators with 
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a vague uneasiness, which made them wonder, 
despite all the evidence they had heard, whether 
there was not a reasonable doubt of his guilt. He 
looked more like a soldier facing the enemy’s 
guns, a martyr bracing himself to bear unflinch- 
ingly the flame, than a guilty, brutal criminal 
meeting his just deserts. When it was all over, 
he glanced once more through the open window 
and saw rather regretfully that his friends, the 
pigeons, whom he had watched so often during 
those dreary days, had taken wing and vanished. 
The sun had set, great shadows blurred the pane, 
and spoke of a day nearly ended. 

Two officers approached the standing prisoner 
and commanded him to hold out his hands. Some- 
what bewildered he did so in the same mechanical 
way in which he had obeyed all orders during the 
long weary days of the trial. Steel handcuffs 
were snapped on his wrists. ‘‘Oh, not that!” 
he cried, but followed the protest with a laugh. 
“Oh, all right, gentlemen. I guess I’m it now. 
Go ahead. Handcuffed or no, there won’t be any 
trouble. I know how to take a defeat.” 

The journey that followed partook of the same 
strange unrealness. The drive through the busy, 
bustling centre of the county seat where everyone 
hurried hither and thither, intent on their own 
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business, as if no awful damning sentence had just 
been passed. Amid the lighted streets and 
through the happy throngs of his fellow men he 
was being driven, at each beat of the horse’s hoofs, 
nearer to death. The crowded depot, the power- 
ful engine, the long line of cars, and the subsequent 
swift and relentless flight through the darkening 
country, all, all, seemed but shifting visions in a 
nightmare from which he should presently awake. 

Another drive, with his guards still at his side, 
and then the grim portals of a bastioned prison 
tose before him. He was greeted with no word 
of welcome. Surely that would have been 
mockery. Still it seemed strange to be handed 
over like a bale of goods and receipted for. 

“It was a humiliating phase of the dream to 
be stripped and searched. What could they be 
looking for? Money? Evidence of guilt? Oh, 
no, he guessed it now! They had branded him 
murderer; now they deemed him coward and they 
thought, poor fools, that he, an innocent man, 
would take his life. He laughed aloud, the mad 
laugh of the delirious brain, as he thought of their 
fears. A lancet in the lining of his coat, suspenders 
to be used in anticipating the murder contem- 
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flight of stone steps, through an immense cell 
house, across a stone-paved court-yard, through 
several gates unbarred to let him enter and 
clanging ominously behind him. At last, the 
final door was reached and he stepped through 
it into a well-lighted and spacious stone cham- 
ber, one side of which had cage-like cells, 
before which he could see a double grating of 
bars. An officer sat facing these cells, one of 
which was open to welcome him. As he entered 
it, he noted that its furniture consisted of a table, 
a chair, and a bed. 

Truly a bare and cheerless place, but, thank? 
God! it meant for him seclusion and quiet. Nd? 
gazing crowds, no blinding whirl of lights, no-' 
Sie ““Come here,” or ‘‘Go there,’ ' or “Stand. 
up,” or ‘‘Sit down.”” Here he could rest, could 
nel and yes, thank God! could dream again. 
And that is what Jack Morris proceeded to do. 
Flinging himself upon his cot, fully dressed as he 
was, he fell into the heavy slumber that his racked 
nerves, weary brain, and stunned senses demanded. 


While Jack slumbered within the confines of 
the death-house, not many feet from the electric 
chair to which he was doomed, news of his 
sentence was flashing over wires and cables, pre 
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paring for the readers of the press one more 
item of news to be glanced at over their morning 
coffee and rolls. 

Muriel, in her quiet English home, had risen 
early. She was restless and sleepless these 
days. She had been out feeding her pigeons 
and had written a long letter to her father 
who had started the day before upon a short 
trip to the Continent. She was in better 
spirits and brighter mood than for some days, as 
she took her place at the coffee urn, and wondered 
that her sisters seemed rather silent and unnatural 
in their manner. She had come to the table 
late and they had been talking earnestly enough 
as she crossed the hall from the study. 

By-and-bye she noticed that the morning paper, 
which generally lay at her father’s place, had been 
opened and laid aside. When she asked for it, 
they appeared not to hear her and launched into 
an earnest discussion of the day’s plans. Before 
the meal ended, she became suspicious that the 
paper contained some news that they feared to 
have her see, so she determined to wait until she 
could take it to her room to read alone any bad 
tidings it might bring. Even when she found 
herself in the den with the door locked, her heart 
shrank from turning the pages. She had so fully 
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shared Jack’s confidence in the certainty of his 
acquittal; she was so utterly unprepared for the 
news of his fate that even now she thought that, 
at the very worst, there might have been a dis- 
agreement of the jury, involving the weary ordeal 
of another trial. 

Settled in the deep window seat, she let 
her eyes rest awhile on the vista of green trees, 
blue sky, and summer sunshine, drinking in 
the pure, fresh, scented air that gently swayed 
the curtains. As it fanned her cheek and 
she realised the sweetness and beauty of the 
day, the thought of Jack’s dreary cell and 
miserable surroundings clutched at her throat 
with a sudden overwhelming sense of contrast. 
Poor boy, how he loved the open, how he gloried in 
the beauties of nature! Surely, ere long they 
would be given to him once more. Oh, it was 
good to live! How beautiful the world was after 
all! How truly sunshine and gladness followed 
each long night! She wafted a kiss to the gar- 
den and turned with a smile to her paper, feeling 
that on such a golden day those printed sheets 
. could not contain news to be dreaded. It 
took her some time to find the item and then 
from the very headline she learned at once the 
awful news. 
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TACK MORRIS, ENGLISH MURDERER, SENTENCED 
TO DEATH. 


“News comes to us from America that Jack 
Morris, the young Englishman, figuring in the 
“hotel murder,’ as it has been called, was yester- 
day found guilty of murder and sentenced to 
electrocution next month. Interest has been 
felt in this case because of the young man’s former 
good character and his respectable antecedents. 
He proved to be the son of a most distinguished 
officer in the India Service, who was a V. C. man, 
and died in action. The prisoner, who has shown 
a nonchalant gaiety of manner throughout the 
trial, seemed confident of acquittal. His counsel, 
avery able lawyer, had maintained that the knife 
with which the murder was committed had not 
been in the prisoner’s possession for many months. 

‘“‘ A strange story was told of his having pawned 
it, when short of money, in a city of the Middle 
West. He lost the pawn ticket and some time 
afterwards had written trying to redeem the knife, 
only to learn that someone else had presented 
the ticket the day of its loss and had taken the 
knife. He could get no clue to the man who had 
thus obtained it. The court considered this a 
very unlikely story, and the question was raised 
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as to the reason for pledging an article for so small 
a sum when he was travelling for a prosperous 
concern. The circumstances were accounted for 
by a railroad wreck, and an unexpected detention, 
which did not add much to the probability of the 
tale. It had been promised that a letter written 
to a friend in England would be produced in court 
to substantiate this testimony, but, for unaccount- 
able reasons, the counsel for the defence was not 
able to do this. The general opinion has been 
strongly against the defendant throughout the 
trial. Jack Morris made a somewhat dramatic 
scene before sentence of death was passed upon 
him, by declaring his innocence and stating that 
his electrocution would be nothing short of 
judicial murder. He has been removed to the 
death cells in the State prison and, unless the 
Governor intervenes, he will die in the chair 
within thirty days. 

“It is deplorable that an Englishman of good fam- 
ily and fine education should thus bring onus upon 
the name he bears and the country he represents 
in a foreign land. It is not thought likely that 
his friends here will take any action in his behalf 
as he was not on good terms with his relatives.” 

Muriel read this report through slowly, too 
dazed at first to comprehend its true purport. 
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On second reading, a great horror filled her heart. 
Jack, her bright, handsome, life-loving Jack was 
to die, and die such a death! Hope, justice, 
compassion, Providence—all seemed swept away 
before the appalling, inevitable doom. Murderer! 
Oh, it was impossible, unbearable, damnable to 
call him that, one who so loved life himself that he 
had ever been tender of the well-being of every 
living thing around him; even the insects and 
flowers he would not crush beneath his feet! Many 
a time in his walks, he would call out to Merry 
to step carefully because of some little insect in 
their path, and he would add that their existence 
was so short that they should be allowed to get 
all they could out of it by the stronger and more 
fortunate possessors of life. Sometimes, when she 
was picking wild flowers rather carelessly, he 
would say, ‘“Do not take more than you really 
need, dear, for it is a shame to cut their little 
lives short unless you can enjoy them,’ and he 
would always seem anxious to assure himself 
that the very last one was safely placed in water 
where there would be no fear of its fading through 
carelessness. 

Now that strong, virile, splendid body was to 
be snatched from the beautiful, sunny world, 
shocked by a relentless current into cold, lifeless 
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clay, and flung to the earth, despoiled and dis- 
honoured. Oh, dear God, it would be murder, 
cold-blooded, cruel murder, to do such a deed! 

Muriel did not sit dazed and stunned for long; 
nor did she fling herself down in an abandonment 
of grief and shed unavailing tears. She was 
lashed to action by the news. One thought and 
purpose stood out clear and urgent in her mind; 
it was the necessity to go to her lover, to save 
him, with the least possible delay. She and she 
alone could tell the story of that burned letter. 
She would give the testimony that he needed, 
explain the mystery of the knife, and then, surely 
prison bars would open and he would step forth, 
vindicated. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PROMPT ACTION 


URIEL DEAN could not get into touch 
with her father in the hour of her great 
anxiety. He was travelling and for a couple of 
days his address would be uncertain. She had 
never made confidantes of her younger sisters 
and at this moment of decision she had to rely 
on herself alone. The friends and relatives to 
whom she might have turned would have made 
countless objections to her plans and would 
doubtless have placed innumerable obstacles in 
her path. She was, fortunately, very self-reliant 
in hours of stress. She had travelled enough on 
the Continent to have an independence of action 
and judgment that would stand her in good stead. 
Of course, in such journeys she had always had a 
chaperon or maid, but she argued that many a 
girl at her age who was forced to earn her living 
as governess, nurse, or companion, had to make 
journeys alone. Many of these were young and 
105 
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attractive, and had been carefully nurtured, and 
yet they faced the world bravely, and their own 
modest conduct proved their protection. She 
did not fear any danger or unpleasantness that 
might attend her journey, but she did dread with a 
sinking of the heart the possible notoriety that 
would be hers when she reached her lover’s side. 
Thinking of her relatives’ criticisms, of her father’s 
position, of the letters of censure and sympathy 
_ that would flood his mail from clerical associates 
and family connections, she determined that she 
would travel under another name and appear in 
America not as Miss Dean but as Miss Worth- 
ington. She had a right to use this, her second 
baptismal name. She would only have to drop 
the Dean and it did not seem to her like taking a 
fictitious pseudonym to thus lose her identity. 

There was a train leaving for London in two 
hours and that time sufficed to pack two steamer 
trunks and a suit-case, to write her plans to her 
father, and to leave a good-bye to the family, 
mentioning only that she was called to town and 
her visit might be a lengthy one. 

On reaching London, she went first to her 
bankers. Fortunately she had money in her own 
right, having inherited a small fortune from a 
great-uncle who had been deeply attached to her 
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when she was a child. She drew one hundred 
pounds, and arranged for a letter of credit for 
twice that sum on a New York bank. 

The taxi she had taken whirled her quickly from 
the bank to the steamship company’s offices and 
she found on inquiry that within a few hours 
a train left to carry passengers to Fishguard, to 
intercept the boat which was starting that day 
from Liverpool. After securing her stateroom, 
she telephoned to Sir Jeffrey Dean, to ask if she 
could see him alone at luncheon. Next to her 
father, the dearest and nearest influence in her 
life was that of the great surgeon. Some people 
thought him severe and unapproachable; others 
spoke of him as so absorbed in his life-work as to 
be remote from the ordinary interests of life; but a 
strange absent-mindedness and concentration of 
thought really covered a most generous and 
affectionate nature. Muriel had found her way 
to his innermost heart, and even in babyhood, if 
her father were not at hand, Uncle Jeff was 
always her city of refuge in trouble and the sharer 
of her joys and triumphs on happier days. 

It was a great relief to hear over the wire, not only 
a cordial greeting but the assurance that she could 
claim him for the lunch hour. She asked him to 
take her to some quiet restaurant, where they 
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could talk undisturbed, for she knew that at his 
own house the telephone was likely to break 
into the most important point of a sentence, and 
there the butler would be in attendance through- 
out the meal, leaving but little time for private 
consultation. When she found herself seated 
in a quiet corner with the strong, kindly face of 
Dr. Dean smiling at her over the cosey lunch 
table, she felt her nerve give way a little at the 
thought of the wide ocean that was so soon to 
separate her from her own people and home ties. 

“Uncle Jeff,” she said, with a little quiver in her 
voice, ‘this is a good-bye luncheon. I am going 
on a long, far journey and you are the only dear 
one to whom I can say good-bye.”’ 

“That so, childie? Where are you off to with 
such a tragic air, and why do you, like the Arab, 
‘fold your tent and silently steal away’?”’ 

The twinkle in Sir Jeffrey Dean’s eyes did not 
denote any serious concern regarding his niece’s 
plans for the present or future. It would have 
been a study to any onlooker to have watched the 
kindly old face as the girl poured out her story 
and outlined her plans. From the gentle gaiety 
of a boy out for a good time, he changed to the 
serious and somewhat stern consultant, who 
heard all the symptoms and history of a case 
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before he could sum it up or pronounce an opinion. 
Ere Muriel had ended, his professional manner 
had slipped from him again, and tears were in 
his eyes as he leant across the table and taking 
both her cold hands in his exclaimed: “Little 
girl, I wish I could go with you, but such a step 
would only give away your identity and stir up 
the members of the family. Besides, as you 
know, I have many lives dependent on my care 
and skill and I could not well forsake them. I 
may be a sentimental old man but I believe, if a 
woman follows the instincts of her heart she 
cannot go far wrong. I always liked Jack Morris. 
He had frank, clear, honest eyes and a firm, strong 
hand. Those were not the eyes of a liar or the 
hands of one who could commit murder. I 
always look at both, when I want to measure up 
a man, and I am rarely mistaken. If that poor 
boy is innocent, as I believe, then he is in a mighty 
bad place, and the woman he loves and trusts, 
the woman who gave him her promise, should 
certainly be at his side. My little nurse, who has 
so often shown her nerve in my operating room, 
is no silly child to go and make bad worse, by 
hysterics or melancholia, so it is safe to suppose 
she will bring some cheer and hope into that 
prison cell, and perhaps it will be to open the door 
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and bring her prisoner home to brighter things 
and better days.’’ Wiping his eyes, Sir Jeffrey 
Dean came back to matter-of-fact details. ‘When 
does your train leave?” 

In an hoor, 

‘Good; I have time to write you a letter to a 
medical colleague of mine and then I will take you 
to the train myself.” 

Fifteen minutes later her uncle handed Muriel 
a letter addressed to Gerald Strowbridge, M.D., 
and with it gave her this description of the man: 
“He is one of the really great surgeons of the day, 
a strong man and a courteous gentleman, and 
fine right through. Though still a young man 
(not young to you, perhaps, for he is thirty-six 
or more), he has made a brilliant name for himself 
the world over by his research and attainments. 
I met him recently at the Medical Congress in 
Germany and I believe we are good enough friends 
for me to bespeak his interest in my niece, should 
she find herself in any difficulty.” 

Muriel was grateful to have the assurance of 
such a friend in the new world to which she was 
bound. Somehow she did not anticipate difficulty 
or perplexity, but the knowledge of a sure adviser, 
in whom she could confide, was consoling. She: 
had school friends in different parts of America 
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whom she had known in Swiss schools, and also 
knew some Americans whom she had met in her 
travels or at house parties among her friends, but 
her wish to keep her family name from all connec- 
tion with Jack’s case, added to the strange posi- 
tion in which she would naturally find herself as 
his affianced, made her feel that she could not 
claim their interest or hospitality at such a time. 
It was a relief when the last good-bye had been 
spoken and she felt the swift onrush of the train. 
She could for the first moment relax and let the 
locomotive do the work. Flying fields, woods, 
towns, villages, mountains, and valleys passed 
in a confused panorama. She was still in a 
bewildering dream of strange unreality when she 
reached the dock, and found herself boarding the 
great ship that lay awaiting the crowd of humanity 
that thronged up the gang-plank. Had she been 
an experienced sailor, she would have busied 
herself during those first minutes on board in 
securing her place at the table, arranging for a 
deck chair in the right location, and studying 
“the passenger list. Being new to ocean travel 
and very sick of heart and weary of brain to boot, 
she made her way to her stateroom, unpacked a 
few necessaries, and went to bed, hoping to lose 
herself in sleep and forget for a time the turmoil 
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of life in blessed oblivion. If Muriel had been 
of a nervous temperament and weak constitution, 
the more she sought sleep the more it would have 
fled from her. Fortunately, she was a strong, 
normal, young creature, and though the physical 
fatigue and mental strain through which she had 
passed had thoroughly tired her, she fell asleep 
almost the moment her head touched the pillow. 
It was a long, dreamless sleep from which she was 
at last awakened to the discomforts of a rough 
sea. She could hear the surging water swish 
past her porthole window, and numberless 
creakings and groanings, which seemed to emanate 
from everywhere on shipboard. Feet passed and 
re-passed on the deck above her head, and the 
throbbing of her temples showed her, when she 
tried to raise her head, that for the present her 
best policy was to lie low. Merry was anything 
but a good sailor, so Miss Muriel Worthington, 
whose name appeared at the end of the passenger 
list, was not in evidence on deck for several days 
and saw no one but her steward and stewardess. 

When she at last crept above she found herself 
in mid Atlantic, a stranger among those who had 
already formed their steamer friendships. She 
did not care to make acquaintances. She had 
no interest in the games by day or the concerts 
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in the evening. She sat in her chair watching the 
waves and thinking, thinking! Her mind was for- 
ever running ahead of that swift, steaming vessel 
and facing the problems that awaited her on the 
other shore. After dark she walked the deck and 
found comfort in the peaceful, familiar stars. At 
the table she exchanged commonplaces with her 
neighbours, and some of those who sat near her 
deck chair made desultory comments, but she was 
glad at such times to take refuge in a book, or to 
write home letters to her father and uncle, that 
she might not have to talk for the sake of talking. 

One day, towards the end of the voyage, she 
had been driven to the library by the foggy weather 
that made her deck chair impossible. She had 
settled herself in a corner and set up the chessmen 
that were scattered on the table before her. The 
game had always been of absorbing interest to her, 
for she had played it with her father from earliest 
childhood. Now she undertook to study out a 
problem printed in one of the illustrated papers 
that she had found by chance in the library. She 
was so lost in the interest of the moment that she 
took no notice of a group of men who strayed in 
from the inclement weather without, and settling 
themselves near-by were soon discussing some 


matter of interest with much enthusiasm. As 
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their voices rose in the heat of argument, the 
subject of their conversation forced itself through 
the chess problem, aroused her interest, and she 
became aware that they were discussing the 
mode of procedure in a certain operation. She 
had studied surgery, merely as an amateur, in 
her uncle’s operating room; had watched many of 
his clinics, and had sometimes acted as nurse, 
in minor cases, when at his home. As the dis- 
cussion continued, she was able thoroughly to 
understand and enjoy it, and almost unconsciously 
she pushed aside her game and leaned her chin 
on her hand, listening with absorbing interest. 
From this attitude she was suddenly startled by 
the sound of her uncle’s name in the controversy. 

“T tell you,’’ one of the doctors was saying, 
“that method was proved most successful by 
Sir Jeffrey Dean in that wonderful case he reported 
at Leipsic. It was daring treatment, but the end 
justified it. The patient was almost moribund 
when laid on the table, but he recovered, and it 
proves the possibility of such treatment being 
really called for under certain circumstances.” 

“Yes, that is so,” said another voice; ‘I 
listened with interest to the paper, but there is 
one detail Sir Jeffrey Dean did not explain. 
I wonder if any of you gentlemen can tell me,” 
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and for a few minutes he outlined a technical 
question that might well have perplexed any but 
an eye-witness of such a case. Quite forgetful 
in her interest that she was not one of the group, 
Muriel leaned forward with sparkling eyes and 
smiling lips. 

“T can answer that question,’’ she said. “I 
was present at that operation and watched every 
detail.” 

In utter astonishment, the little group of doctors 
turned and faced the girl. For a moment she was 
embarrassed, but her social training asserted itself 
and she instantly regained her self-possession. 
“You must excuse my interruption,” she said, 
“but I am deeply interested in surgery and I can 
perhaps tell you what only an eye-witness could 
know about the technique of that special case, 
which Sir Jeffrey always counted one of the 
deepest interest.” 

Very gladly they drew their chairs closer to her 
and listened to a plain and detailed account of 
what she had seen. Many questions she could 
answer, and after they had drifted to other 
discussions she herself became the questioner. 
When the dinner gong sounded, she found that she 
had passed an hour of real enjoyment and had 
made some ship acquaintances worth knowing. 
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She had given her name as Muriel Worthington 
and had been introduced to several of the doctors, 
but only one became to her a personage of supreme 
interest and importance, when she learned that 
he was the Gerald Strowbridge to whom she was 
to turn in her hour of need. Not having cared 
to see the passenger list, she had had no idea that 
her uncle’s friend was on board. 

Now as she looked at the Doctor, she remembered 
unconsciously her uncle’s words about the measure 
of aman. She noted his handsandhiseyes. The 
latter were brown, so dark a brown as to be almost 
black, and gaining a still more piercing inten- 
sity from the rather overshadowing brows and a 
look of intense scrutiny with which he studied the 
face of anyone who happened to speak to him. 
His hands were thin and strong and supple. One 
could picture them handling delicate instruments 
with infinite skill, doing swiftly and well what 
must be done, and yet gentle and tender where 
tenderness was possible. 

Perhaps, as she took his measure, he too was 
studying the girlish face before him,—this mere 
child who could talk surgery and yet dress with all 
the art and grace of womanly witchery. Red-gold 
hair, tawny hazel eyes, creamy complexion, laugh- 

ing lips, and demure manner, she presented to him 
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a rather pleasing but puzzling picture. When he 
looked up “Miss Worthington” on the list, and 
ascertained she was travelling alone, the mystery 
deepened. That she was a girl of culture and re- 
finement, her every word and movement betrayed 
beyond doubt; but it seemed strange that such 
an one, at her age, should be on the high seas 
unchaperoned. As the days passed, he came to 
know her better. They walked the deck together, 
played chess, talked over their travels, and found 
many mutual interests, and yet he seemed to 
know nothing more of her real self than at the 
moment of introduction. 

It was not until the last evening, as they 
watched together the gleaming eye of Fire Is- 
land light, winking at them over placid star- 
strewn seas, that she made of their impersonal 
shipboard friendship a more intimate thing by 
handing him her uncle’s Jetter. ‘ Doctor,” 
she said, “I did not know that the only man 
to whom I carry an introduction was upon this 
ship. Then when I became aware of it, I wanted 
to be sure that I myself would like to trust you, 
to turn to you in trouble, if needs be. Now that 
I am certain of that fact, I hope that you in your 
turn will not feel your réle of adviser and friend 
a trespass on your busy life. On this passenget 
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list and in your country, which I enter as a stran- 
ger, I am Muriel Worthington, betrothed to a 
man now awaiting execution in the death cell of 
one of your big prisons, but that letter will tell 
you that I am Muriel Worthington Dean, niece 
of your colleague, Sir Jeffrey, and it is as his 
niece I claim your friendship. I know what I 
have to do. My plans are made. I can carry 
them out without asking anyone’s aid. Still, 
I must confess it will be a comfort and strength to 
feel that I can turn to you should some unforeseen 
perplexity arise.” 

To say the Doctor was amazed would be putting 
it mildly. Had a sea serpent arisen from the 
deep and greeted him, it would have been a mere 
incident compared to the revelation that un- 
ravelled his mystery. Here beside him, in the 
charming companion of an ocean passage, he 
found the niece of an honoured and admired 
confrére, who in the same breath had told him 
that she was the betrothed of a murderer awaiting 
death. Muriel, who had known and realised all 
this for many days, could hardly understand the 
utter bewilderment and shock such an announce- 
ment would prove to another and unprepared 
mind. As she watched the Doctor’s face and 
felt the silence of his consternation, she became 
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acutely aware of the strangeness of her position 
and hastened to give him a fuller confidence. As 
she told the story to Sir Jeffrey, so she told it now 
to Dr. Strowbridge. They leaned over the ship’s 
‘side gazing into the night. Beneath them the 
calm sea and above them the starry sky; around 
them cool breezes and soothing sounds and a 
quiet that seemed to make their companionship 
more intimate. ; 
The story was the same and fell with simple 
earnestness from the girl’s lips, but Gerald Strow- 
bridge was not made in the same mould as 
his celebrated colleague. He was of a sterner 
character, chivalrous to women, a courtier to 
her queenship, but he was apt to be hard and 
harsh in his judgment of men, especially of those 
who had shown weakness. He had no means 
of knowing Jack’s innocence, no reason for 
accepting and sharing Muriel’s perfect confidence 
in her lover. He resented a tie that bound this 
lovely, golden-haired girl to a condemned murderer. 
She was so palpably made for life and joy and love 
that it seemed like catching and crushing a butter- 
fly to think of her in any connection with prison, 
crime, and a shameful death. He felt his indigna- 
tion against the man rising. Guilty or innocent, 
who was he to drag a girl into so strange a position? 
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To Muriel it was somewhat of a shock to find that 
his sympathy with her lover was very guardedly 
expressed but that his concern for her was very 
genuine. He did not think she should hold her 
engagement as binding under such circumstances, 
and any manly man, he argued, in his own mind, 
would instantly release her. He told her 
plainly that he considered it unwise for her to go 
at once to the prison. Let her see the lawyers 
and learn if she could be of any use before taking 
such a step. He was sure she did not realise 
the vulgar publicity the press would give her 
arrival if it became known, or the unpleasant 
notoriety that was before her, in any case. He 
would gladly see her to her hotel, consult his 
lawyer friends, give her a letter to the Governor, 
whom he knew personally, and introduce her to 
ladies among his friends, who could chaperon her, 
but he entreated her to keep in the background 
and let the man fight out his own battle to the 
end. A dark struggle of that sort was not for a 
woman to face. 

Muriel took fire at this and showed con- 
siderable indignation and independence. Doctor 
Strowbridge was made to feel it was none 
of his business. She would arrange her own 
affairs and turn to him only if he was needed. 
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Furthermore, anyone who was her friend must 
believe in Jack’s innocence; so she retired from 
their last interview on board with a somewhat 
lower opinion of her new adviser and a decided 
bracing of her own spirit for what lay before her. 
Masculine opposition generally has that effect 
on any woman of strong character. Gerald 
Strowbridge, on his part, walked the deck most 
of the night, sometimes calling himself a fool and 
at others a brute, but for all that holding tena- 
ciously to his own opinion. 

They parted cordially at the dock, despite 
their difference of opinion, and when she had 
been whirled away out of his life, the Doctor felt 
an unaccountable emptiness and dulness that 
made even the return to his own country lack 
something of its joy and colour, whereupon he 
called himself a fool again and made all speed to 
those paths where duty and responsibility would 
once more chain him down to a busy life of service 
for others. 


CHAPTER IX 
AN UNEXPECTED FRIEND 
$ 


iron door of the death-house had opened 

and shut again behind her. Mechanically 
Muriel had walked down the corridor, past the 
double row of punishment cells, and had found 
herself out in the prison yard again. What an 
overwhelmingly sad experience had been this 
first interview with her dear, splendid Jack, now a 
poor, wan-looking prisoner in that horrible place! 
For several moments she stood looking up at the 
clear blue vault of heaven. A flock of pigeons 
flew across her vision, free and joyous of wing; 
sunshine fell on the grass and on a bed of dark red 
geraniums, that made a vivid dash of colour in 
the grey walled enclosure. Her eyes saw all this, 
but her mind was held in a dull torpor. The 
chaplain laid his hand gently on her arm and led 
her towards the great cell house through which 
she must pass to gain the outer world. More 
iron doors were opened and shut. She had a 
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vision of tier above tier of cells, vistas of stone- 
flagged corridors, and then she had passed the last 
gate that led back into the world—the strange, 
unfriendly world that knew and cared nothing for 
her, or her doomed lover. Sudden darkness swept 
up over the sunlight to engulf her. She put out 
her hands gropingly to save herself from falling 
and felt the chaplain steadying her while someone 
before unnoticed brought a chair into which she 
sank helplessly. Was she fainting? Had her 
nerve failed her? Desperately she fought back 
the blackness, gasping she tried to free herself 
from the strangling grip that seemed to hold 
back her breath, and then for a brief moment 
came oblivion. It may have been several minutes 
—she could not tell afterwards how long she had 
sat there—when she became aware that con- 
sciousness was coming back to her, like the light 
under water to the diver who sees it through the 
green depths of the ocean. From very far away 
a voice came to her, a cheery, energetic voice, 
full of kindliness, while a soft hand smoothed the 
hair back from her brow. 

“Water? No, Chaplain, don’t deluge the poor 
child with water. That’s the first thing a man 
runs for when a woman feels a little queer. She 
does not want it, and it does no good. How can 
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an unconscious woman swallow water anyway, 
and as for splashing it on her face, why, we object 
to that. It spoils our clothes and makes us 
generally uncomfortable. You trot along, like a 
good man, and call my carriage. I can manage her 
alone.” 

Muriel heard only part of these words, but she 
caught the voice and there was in it a breezy 
authority that came to her with a sense of comfort. 
Opening her eyes at last, she found the dancing 
objects around her growing steady by degrees 
and then she looked up into the kindest blue- 
grey eyes she had ever seen. Bending over her 
was a woman whose personality certainly matched 
her voice. She was beautiful, with that beauty 
that cannot be catalogued in the tone of skin, 
the tint of hair, the length of lashes, or the 
colouring. She had some of these perfections 
truly, but it was the soul you saw behind the face 
that immediately arrested your attention. It 
would be quite possible to talk for an hour with 
such a friend and to be unable to answer after- 
wards any questions concerning her physical 
attributes. People spoke of her as a wonderful 
woman, but she was too fine and beautiful a per- 
sonality for them ever to think of describing her 
by the little details of her appearance. Full of 
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personal magnetism, bubbling over with life and 
fun, tender and sympathetic where these gifts 
were needed, she was the stamp of woman who 
must inspire and impress all with whom she came 
in contact. 

“Waking up? That’s right, dear. Now come 
to the glass, for there is one in the warden’s office, 
and straighten that pretty hair and hat of yours. 
Nothing makes a woman lose herself-respect sooner 
than the feeling that her hat is canting over one 
eye and her hairpins falling out. That ’s better. 
I don’t wonder you felt badly. The atmosphere is 
so heavy and tainted with that mass of unfortunate 
humanity crowded in the cell house (a disgrace 
to our State, by the way) that it nearly bowls me 
over every time I go in, and if this is your first 
visit, you have doubtless had sorrow to face, a 
combination which is enough to unnerve the 
strongest woman. Here comes the chaplain! 
I am off to say a word to the warden, and then if 
you will let me take you home for a cup of tea, 
I think I can send you on your way feeling quite 
yourself again. By the way, Chaplain, introduce 
us.”” 

Somewhat lamely the good man said, ‘This is 
Miss Muriel Worthington from England, visiting 
Jack Morris, in the death cells,”’ and, as the lady 
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turned into the inner office, he whispered: “That 
is Mrs. McDonald. She is the Lady Bountiful of 
this village and a very angel of light to these 
prisoners. She has perhaps more influence in 
this State than any other woman. You are 
indeed fortunate and safe, poor child, under her 
wing.” 

A little English reserve and stiffness had crept 
into Muriel’s manner when her new friend returned. 
She assured her that she had quite recovered, and 
could not think of imposing upon her kindness, 
but her feeble conventionalities were swept aside 
with a laugh, and for all answer Mrs. McDonald 
led her to the carriage and laughingly told her she 
was a silly little goose to treat her as a stranger. 
“T am not going to pry into your affairs, but I 
have eyes in my head, my dear girl. I know that 
you have been brought up in a home of refinement 
and culture and that you are now facing some 
overwhelming experience, something which is very 
hard for any girl of your age to face alone. I am 
treating you exactly as I would want some friend 
to treat my daughter, if I had one, and she stood 
alone in a strange land unbefriended. If you 
want my help, friendship, and advice you can 
have them for the asking. If you don’t, you are 
at least going to have my cup of tea and a rest 
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before you start on your journey, so don’t try to 
be stiff and conventional any more.” 

Muriel smiled for answer and gratefully pressed 
the hand that had been impulsively laid on her 
own. Here was a new type of woman to her. 
Her hostess was certainly not the conventional, 
sombre-dressed prison missionary. Her clothing 
was of the best, speaking of taste and wealth, and 
her face and figure had that stamp of good-breeding 
that adds dignity to the former gifts. Yet here 
she was picking up a stranger and carrying her off 
to her home with no more introduction than the 
fact that that stranger was a visitor in Murderers’ 
Row. Well, she was too tired to understand. If 
she could only leave herself to be directed by these 
very capable hands, how easy it would be, but 
now she dreaded a possible misunderstanding. 

She could not allow this lady to receive her under 
an assumed name. She did not want to feel in her 
own heart that she might appear as an adventuress 
or a fraud. Turning to her hostess she said: 
“Mrs. McDonald, there is one matter I want to 
correct before I enter your home, or I should feel 
very uncomfortable. My name is Muriel Worth- 
ington Dean. I am betrothed to Jack Morris, 
and in coming over to help him it seemed wise for 
the sake of my people at home to drop the Dean, 
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especially as your reporters, I am told, make very 
free with the private affairs of those who happen 
to be in such very unfortunate circumstances as 
now surround my poor boy.” 

“Quite right, dear child. A most sensible 
precaution. We'll use the Worthington, by all 
means, but if I can, I will shield you from the 
reporters. Now forget yourself and your sorrows 
and look at that view. Well be at the house in 
a moment.” 

It was certainly worth more than a passing 
glance, that wonderful vista of silver river and 
purple hills seen through the trees. The carriage 
had been climbing steadily since they left the 
village. Now they swept through the drive gates 
and were surrounded by the beautifully kept 
grounds of the McDonald estate. Green lawns, 
masses of brilliant flowers, wonderful over- 
shadowing trees made one forget the proximity 
of the little town with its ugly buildings and 
narrow streets. 

When Muriel reached the house at last, she 
looked on one of the most beautiful and restful 
scenes that she had ever beheld, enhanced im- 
measurably by the broad silver expanse of water 
that flowed on swiftly and noiselessly seaward. 
A few minutes later she sat on a broad piazza 
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before a perfectly equipped tea-table. White 
clematis and green vines shaded the house. A 
little breeze made the air refreshing and fragrant 
as it came to them over the flower beds, while 
the call of robins and the cooing of doves lent a 
sweetness of sound to match the comfort of her 
surroundings. . 

Mrs. McDonald had made Muriel remove her 
hat, had admired the wealth of auburn hair, all 
the while laughing and chatting as if this was 
some girl friend of hers come for an expected 
visit, and Muriel had listened, thankful for the 
tact that saved her the pain of thought or speech. 
Now a pause had come and she instinctively 
looked at her watch. How the time had flown! 
She must go, but oh! before she went, could she 
open her heart? What an unspeakable relief 
it would be! 

“Dear child,” said her hostess, leaning forward, 
“T am going to make a suggestion. You want to 
talk to me and yet you dread to do so. Do not 
make the effort now. Rest first. I want you to 
spend the night here, if you will. You have not 
your baggage? Oh, never mind that! I will 
lend you all you need. I can’t put you into one 
of my dinner gowns for the evening, for alas! 
you outstrip me in inches as I outweigh you in 
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pounds, but that smart little tailor-made dress 
is all right, so you need not feel uncomfortable, 
and only my husband and sons will be here for 
dinner, anyway. Now I am going to take you up 
to your room and I ’ll get you a soft wrap so that 
you can lie down and rest for a good two hours, 
and to-night we can talk out on the piazza in the 
dusk. It will be easier, and if I can help you, 
with all my heart I ’ll do it, that you can rely on.” 

No murmured protests were heeded and pres- 
ently Muriel, to her own bewilderment, found her- 
self in a lovely room overlooking a rose garden, all 
rose and white in its pretty decorations. Then a 
joyous surprise awaited her, for, from a silver 
frame on the mantel, looked forth the steady gaze 
and strong features of her fellow-passenger, 
Gerald Strowbridge. She cried out and ran to 
clasp the picture in her hands. It was so good 
to feel a friend’s presence, even were it but a 
pictured face. 

“What! you know Gerald?”’ cried her hostess. 
“Why did you not tell me that before, child? 
He is one of my closest friends—a splendid 
fellow, at the head and front of his profession, 
with a will of iron and a heart of gold, and tender 
as a woman when he chooses.” 

In a few words Muriel explained the steamer 
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friendship and what it had meant to her in her 
loneliness, while her new friend was busily engaged 
bringing a soft silk wrap and slippers and other 
little things for her guest’s comfort. Left to 
herself, she laid aside her dress and put on the 
wrapper, let down her long tresses, bathed her 
face, darkened the room, and then, all at once, 
came the overwhelming reaction. Oh, God! the 
horror and bitterness of it all! Here she was in 
comfort and luxury, alive, well, and beautiful, 
inhaling the fragrance of roses, treated as an 
honoured guest by a woman of wealth and dis- 
tinction, and there, not two miles away, was Jack, 
her handsome, manly, clean-hearted lover, shut 
in a prison cell, watched day and night, branded a 
murderer, and already in the shadow of a shameful 
death! One minute she stood gripped in the 
anguish of the realisation, and then she threw her- 
self on the bed, and her unnatural calm and stupor 
were gone before the relentless storm of tears. 

Perhaps in the violence of her grief she did not 
realise that she had been gathered into tender 
arms and was pillowing her head on a motherly 
breast, but by-and-bye, when exhaustion had 
lessened the storm, she was gently tucked under 
the quilt and merciful sleep came at last to shut 
out the world of realisation and suffering. 


CHAPTER X 
THE MISTRESS OF RIVERSIDE 


HE mistress of Riverside made a lovely, 
regal picture as she came down the broad 

oak staircase that evening, when the sound of 
wheels told of her husband’s approach. She had 
been a pleasing, striking figure in the plain, 
tailor-made gown and little toque that she wore 
at the prison, but she was radiant now in a dress 
of soft, white, shimmering material, draped with 
filmy lace, and with a bunch of white Killarney 
roses at her belt. Her hair, piled high on her 
queenly head, was so luxuriant that, had the pins 
suddenly dropped out, it would have fallen down 
far beneath her knees, and though it was just 
powdered with grey, the youthful sparkle of her 
eyes made it hard to believe that she had three 
married sons and that a third generation was 
already calling her “‘Grannie’” in loving baby 
accents, With the background of dark stairs and 
banked-up palms, with the soft light from the 
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cosey reception hall lighting up her face and touch- 
ing the diamond crescent in her hair, she was 
indeed a woman to love and to trust; a woman in 
her prime, but with a fund of deep experience 
and a wealth of abounding youthfulness. No 
wonder the man who entered as the butler flung 
wide the door, and the young fellows who followed 
him, hailed her lovingly, and, after a boisterous and 
somewhat teasing salutation, told her she looked 
just “‘fine and dandy”’ to-night. 

“Well, Nellie,”” said Mr. McDonald, “James 
tells me you have an unexpected guest. Whom 
have you picked up now at the prison? Last 
time it was an Italian convict’s wife and half a 
dozen little Dagoes. Now James says you have 
a young lady. Is it a convict’s wife or sweet- 
heart or some unfortunate sister or cousin?” 

“Hush, Will,” said his wife, glancing appre- 
hensively towards the stairs. “It’s a lovely 
girl, gently born and bred, and alone in this coun- 
try, and I wish you would not call the ‘boys’ 
convicts, even jokingly. You know we never do, 
and as for that poor Italian woman she had only 
four babies and I sent her home after lunch.” 

Her husband patted her cheek. ‘All mght, 
Nellie dear, do as you please, only tell us what she 
represents so we may keep off ticklish subjects 
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at dinner. Did her special convict—‘boy,’ 
beg your pardon—gather in diamonds, appro- 
priate a bank, or did he carelessly pump lead into 
some fellow-citizen?”’ 

“Will you stop your fooling? He did nothing 
of the kind. She’s engaged to Jack Mormis, 
who is in the death cells.” 

“Good God! Nellie, aren’t you going rather 
far? Why, that was a most dastardly, cold- 
blooded murder, and we are to sit with the part- 
ner of his crime, perhaps, at our own board!” 

Mrs. McDonald’s eyes flashed. “Well that ’s 
not logic. First, we don’t know for sure he did 
it. Then, I would like to know if J should be 
disreputable or guilty, if you chanced to commit 
a murder. Why must the innocent always bear 
the burden? And as for this girl, she’s the 
friend of Gerald Strowbridge and that ought to 
give her the entrée anywhere among his friends.”’ 

“Nellie, Nellie, if I committed murder, I guess 
you would be guilty, because no power on earth 
could make me do such a thing unless you had 
asked me to do it, and as for the girl, we 'll try 
to make her feel that all her hostess’s loyal 
retainers welcome her, despite the young man who 
resides in Murderers’ Row.” 

The head of the house went off to dress and the 
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whole place seemed to vibrate with good cheer as 
the sons who had come home with him called to 
each other from different rooms, joking, whistling, 
and in other ways proclaiming a joyous, care-free 
atmosphere. It could not well be otherwise in a 
home where such a mother reigned. 

It was an hour later that the whole party gathered 
in the hall. The Big Ben chimes of the tall clock 
had announced the hour, the gong had boomed its 
call to dinner, and all eyes were turned expectantly 
to the palm-bordered staircase, when the tall, 
girlish figure appeared, simply clad in black. 
Every glance went to that lovely, pale face, 
crowned with the shining masses of auburn hair 
that caught the lamplight and shone as an aureole. 
Yes, she was beautiful. Her hostess had been 
right in that verdict, and the moment they heard 
the cadence of her voice and felt the soft, slim 
hand in theirs in introduction, there was a rati- 
fication of the second assertion. She was un- 
doubtedly a lady born. 

They passed into the dining-room and gathered 
quite a party around the hospitable board. No 
one could long feel restrained or awkward at that 
table. To begin with, it was round, and the dis- 
tance and angles of the long table were avoided. Its 
glitter of crystal and silver and its wealth of roses 
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were enhanced by the great, soft-tinted electric 
dome that cast its light upon the table and left the 
room in shadow. She who sat at the head of the 
table was a perfect hostess and those around her 
had learned that tact which made the conversation 
intimate and yet drew in the guest of the hour, 
banishing the stupid inanities of mere small talk. 
With the realisation of her position, the family 
allowed Muriel to sit silent when she would, and 
made merry with their own interests and experi- 
ences of the day. When the meal had well pro- 
gressed, the chaff and teasing turned against one 
member of the family, a son still at Princeton, 
and the inference that his heart had been badly 
shattered and then ruthlessly thrown away called 
forth the query from Mrs. McDonald, ‘Well, 
well, who is the girl now?”’ 

“That ’s cruel,’ came the response. ‘Has 
Dick so many girls that you cannot remember? 
Why, it’s that airy, fairy, charming Bee Laurelton. 
She sailed away on the Campania and they say 
she’s to marry an English duke. So Dick’s 
wearing the willow.” 

“Bee Laurelton!’ exclaimed Muriel, with 
brightening eyes and flushing cheeks, as all 
turned sharply to look at her. ‘‘Do you know 
Beatrice? Why, she was my dearest chum at 
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Lausanne when we were at school together, and 
she ’s marrying my cousin, Cyril. Not a duke at 
all, only a very commonplace ‘Honourable,’ 
who rowed for Cambridge and has since won 
distinction in the army.” 

Dick was the first to speak. ‘‘Why, can you 
possibly be the ‘Merry’ who did such stunts in 
horseback riding and long-distance swimming, of 
whom Bee talks with such enthusiasm? The one 
who helped her one day to carry out her vow to 
break every school rule within the twenty-four 
hours?”’ 

A genuine laugh broke from the girl, whose 
manner was now all animation. ‘‘Yes, and we 
did it all up brown and almost enjoyed the 
days of seclusion in our separate rooms after- 
wards, when we had to pay the piper. Bee said 
you might just as well ‘be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb,’ and it was such fun to see the shocked faces 
of the old frduleins and mademotselles who ruled 
over us when they recounted our scandalous 
behaviour and passed judgment on our devoted 
heads.” 

Here indeed was a topic in common, and Dick 
and Muriel soon grew eloquent in discussing the 
charms and attractions of little Bee Laurelton, 
who had touched so many hearts with her fairy 
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hands in passing, and then flitted away to put 
those same hands into the eternal keeping of the 
soldier lover who alone had been able to command 
her lasting affection. 

“I was to have been her maid of honour at 
the wedding,” said Muriel, ‘‘but you see I 
could not stay.”” A note of distress had crept 
into her voice. 

“But,’’ said Dick, and his remark was heard 
clearly in a lull of the general conversation, ‘‘I 
thought your name was Muriel Dean.”’ 

Before Muriel could answer, Mrs. McDonald 
chimed in. ‘‘Of course it is not. It is Muriel 
Worthington-Dean, but she does not care in 
democratic America for the hyphen, so she is to 
be just Miss Worthington here,”’ and the swift 
glance that followed showed Dick that he had 
committed the only faux pas of the evening. 
The rather awkward pause that might have 
followed was avoided by the entrance of the 
butler, who said in a decorous whisper, ‘‘Madam, 
the telephone,’’ and, despite the conversation 
that was attempted after their hostess had stepped 
through the curtained alcove to answer the sum- 
mons, the ensuing conversation was clearly heard: 

“Well?” 


” 
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“She is? Why, certainly. She is a friend of 
an intimate friend of ours.” 


““Most assuredly I shall not.” 
“Nothing of the sort.” 


““Miss Worthington would not hear of such a 
thing.” 


“T cannot say now.” 
“Well, I like that. That’s just like you 
te ps 


“No, indeed, I will not.” 


“‘T am the first to give you all right and legitimate 
news that the public ought to know, but when you 
want to exploit purely private affairs that are no 
business of yours, I’m not going to help you.” 


“You say you are coming here? Very well, 
but you ’ll see only my butler and he will say, 
‘Not at home,’ and it will not be a society fib, for 
I ’ll take good care to be out when you come.” 
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““What was that? Oh, nonsense, nothing of 
the kind. Iam out of patience with you.” 


“Yes, that ’s all, and if only you men would use 
your wits and write up what needs righting and 
would really help those poor ‘boys’ and right 
some of their wrongs, you'd be better occupied.” 


“Well, what do you want now?” 


‘Certainly not, and I shall not ask her to come 
to the ’phone.”’ 


“No, I won’t even ask her. That’s all you ’ll 
get from me. Good-night.”’ 
- Bang went the receiver and a very ominous 
exclamation of disgust came from behind the 
curtain. ‘‘Well,’’ said Mrs. McDonald as she 
reappeared, “‘those reporters make me tired. I 
would just like to shake them sometimes. Don’t 
worry, dear child,” she said, as she caught sight 
of Muriel’s flushed and excited face. ‘They 
shall not bother you. I will give them a piece 
of my mind if they dare to come around, and I 
shall not mince matters either.”’ 

Still highly indignant and wrathy, Mrs. Mc- 
Donald drew the girl’s arm through hers and 
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they passed out through the long window into the 
stillness of a starlit night and the quiet, restful 
shelter of the great piazza. Throwing a wrap 
over her guest’s shoulders and taking the same 
precaution against a possible chill from the breeze 
that came up from the river, the kind hostess 
settled down to be the recipient of the girl’s sad 
little story, while Mr. McDonald considerately 
retired to smoke in his den, and the boys gathered 
around a distant piano, from which catchy college 
songs and Southern melodies soon gave evidence 
that they, too, were discreetly out of hearing. 
Never in all her life since her mother died had 
Muriel found it so easy to talk to another woman. 
Naturally of a reserved temperament, strong in 
her own control and self-assurance, she had never 
before felt the need of a confidante, and even her 
school-friends had always said of her: “Merry 
is right there to receive all our tales of woe, to 
listen to our heart-breaks, but who has ever 
heard of her opening her lips about any of her own 
affairs? She is a little oyster, but she is very 
likely for all of that to have pearls hidden away 
somewhere.”’ 

Now as they looked out into the star-spangled 
night, listened to the sighing of the breeze, and 
caught the flashing rays of the river boats bound 
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up-stream, these two women were drawn into a 
bond of strangely close communion,—the soul 
that longed in sweet sympathy to comfort, and 
the poor perplexed, aching heart that so needed 
relief. In halting words and amid the blessed 
relief of falling tears, Muriel told her story. The 
friendship of childhood, the secret engagement, 
the terrible news, her sudden resolve to come to 
her lover, and then the hideous situation of the 
present, shadowed by the approaching horror of 
his doom, were all reviewed. Then her plans, 
in the effort that she was to make to save him, 
came under discussion. 

“So Gerald Strowbridge is to give you an 
introduction to the Governor. Well, you could 
not do better. He is so sane and strong and wise. 
No one could accuse him of morbid sentiment. 
When he takes up a cause people listen with 
deference. You say he offered to go with you. 
Then he must indeed be interested, for Gerald 
Strowbridge is one of the busiest men in the city. 
His moments represent not only value in dollars 
but real value in human lives. Of course, you 
have heard of his great renown as a surgeon.” 

Muriel responded that she knew something of 
it, and mentioned that her own interest in the 
subject had first drawn them together in friend- 
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ship on shipboard. “But, dear friend,” she 
added, “I don’t want him with me. Don’t 
you think I should really do better alone? I 
believe I could plead more effectively if I had 
the realisation that I was fighting for Jack’s life 
single-handed; and then we women must be 
diplomatic, and surely the Governor, being a 
man, would feel more sympathy for a lone girl 
in trouble than for a young lady escorted by the 
strong and forceful Dr. Strowbridge.” 

“You are quite right as far as most men are 
concerned,” her friend responded, “‘but my heart 
sinks when I think of our present Governor. I 
know him slightly, and frankly I don’t like him. 
To use my boys’ slang, I am afraid he has ‘no 
heart, only a gizzard.’ He is one of those hard, 
dry lawyers who look as if they had been fed on 
musty old books and had printers’ ink instead of 
human blood in their veins. He is tall, solemn, 
and thin-lipped. I cannot imagine him having a 
good time or understanding fun even in his boy- 
hood, but I can picture him collecting butterflies 
and pinning out the poor little things in torture 
for the satisfaction of scientific research. I don’t 
want to discourage you, but it is best to know, 
that you may be prepared. If you fail, I will go 
and tackle him myself. He 'll have to receive me 
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on account of my husband’s influence, and he 
shall listen to all I have to say, once I get into his 
austere and exalted presence.” 

The challenge in Mrs. McDonald’s voice 
boded ill for the Governor’s peace of mind and 
comfort if he were unfortunate enough to differ 
with her opinions. 

‘Now, dear friend, for I may call you such, may 
I not?” said Muriel, slipping her hand into the 
warm grasp that welcomed it; ‘‘there is a question 
on which I want your advice. Should I have 
more influence if I pleaded this case as Jack 
Morris’s wife, and would not my presence at the 
prison and my whole position in the case be better 
and less sensational in the eyes of the world, if 
I took the step which might also mean a deep 
well of comfort to the poor boy in his dreadful 
hour of need?’ 

There was a long silence. Both women were 
thinking and perhaps unconsciously their thoughts 
influenced one the other. Then, very tenderly, 
the girl’s head was drawn down on to the woman’s 
protecting shoulder and she said gently: ‘‘ Muriel, 
you have told your story. Have you shown me 
quite all your heart? Do you love this man 
absolutely, supremely? Are you quite sure of 
yourself ?’’ 
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The answer was slow in coming, and when it did 
come it was difficult to word. ‘‘No, I have not 
told you all. When the news came to me of his 
trouble, I had written a letter which, thank God! 
was never mailed, breaking our engagement. I 
do love him dearly, better than any man I know, 
but not up to the capacity of my nature as I have 
come to womanhood. I found I could love 
infinitely more, but perhaps had we been together, 
had he had the chance to woo me that should have 
been his, he could have called that love into being. 
Under ordinary circumstances, I should have 
withdrawn from my engagement, but now all is 
different, and the very thought that I nearly 
failed him fills me with remorse. There is noth- 
ing I would not do to help him, and as to Azs love— 
masterful and absorbing in its depth—I have no 
doubt about that.” 

Another long silence on the piazza. Muriel fol- 
lowed unconsciously the rhythm of the melody from 
the distant music-room, watched the twinkling 
stars, drew in the fragrance of the night, and then 
again with a shock of revulsion realised the contrast 
so near to her in that barred cell, glaring with elec- 
tric light, the death-watch sitting close at hand, and 
the strong man with his face bowed down on his 
arms, longing, longing unutterably for her presence. 


ro 
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“Ah, dear friend,” she said, ‘‘I think my mind 
is made up. I ’ll marry him, as soon as it can be 
arranged, and then I ’ll have the right to fight 
for him and to comfort him whatever comes.” 

So, though she had asked for advice, she made 
up her mind without it, and the elder woman, who 
sat by watching her, had the wisdom to say 
nothing, for she knew that on some questions each 
soul must come to its own choice for good or ill 
and no other human voice dared say behind them, 
“This is the path; walk ye in it.” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE DOCTOR’S POINT OF VIEW 


HEN she reached her hotel next day, 
Muriel wrote a short note to Gerald 
Strowbridge, making an appointment, and then 
went out shopping. That a girl on the eve of a 
tragic wedding and under the shadow of a dread 
suspense should care to shop might seem unnatural, 
and yet, having planned this step for her lover's 
sake, she intended to make it as hopeful and glad 
an occasion as circumstances would permit. A 
dark-robed, weeping bride might fit in with the 
gloom of the death cells, but it was not her idea 
of gladdening her lover’s dreary days, so she would 
see to it that her marriage was as wedding-like 
as she could make it. There was no time for 
elaborate dressmaking, and she certainly had no 
heart for it, but she quickly selected what she 
deemed appropriate, a white cloth suit, and white 
hat with soft plumes, and gloves and shoes to 
match. Rather sadly, she thought that the 
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bridal she planned would be ghastly like a funeral, 
with herself as chief mourner, and then she tried 
to throw off her depression and remembered with 
thankfulness that Dick was going to take her 
out to lunch. Perhaps from her friendship with 
Bee Laurelton, perhaps from a sense of pitying 
chivalry, this dear college boy had constituted 
himself her escort. She came to town with him; 
he was to lunch her; and they had already talked 
of other plans for the future, with the result that 
she did not feel strange or alone in the city. 

The little luncheon was quite a success. They 
talked gaily about Bee, who had not really left 
Dick at all broken-hearted, being merely a good 
comrade of his. Then, after stories of college life 
and other interests, he found himself talking of 
another girl, who happened to be uppermost in 
his mind and heart, to the story of whose glorious 
beauty and charms of character Muriel listened 
with genuine sympathy. It was with surprise 
they found how the time had slipped by and 
Dick insisted on running Muriel down to the 
Doctor’s in a taxi. Her heart was so warmed by 
his helpful good cheer that it almost made her 
forget for the time being the haunting shadow 
under which she lived. 

It must be confessed that Muriel dreaded her 
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visit to Doctor Strowbridge. She admired him 
intensely, realised fully the strength of his per- 
sonality, and was deeply grateful for his friendship, 
but how should she tell him of her forthcoming 
marriage? She dreaded this ordeal, for she feared 
with his keen, practical judgment he would 
regard it as romantic or morbid, and she dreaded 
criticism at this anxious and difficult time. She 
wished at the last moment she could cling to Dick 
and ask him to come in with her. 

As she stood waiting for the door to open, her 
heart beat quickly and she wished the interview was 
over. It recalled to her her childhood visits to the 
dentist and the many little schemes she practised 
on herself to keep up her spirits that she might not 
show any fear to others. However, directly she 
was face to face with him again, she found that 
the man she dreaded to meet was just the one to 
banish her fears. He greeted her with the utmost 
cordiality, held her rather trembling hand in his 
strong firm one, and made her sit in a comfortable 
chair by hisdesk. She thought, as she looked into 
his clear, straightforward eyes, that had such a 
power of reading human thoughts and feelings, 
that they were the very kindest brown eyes she 
had ever seen. It seemed to her that the lines 
cut into his brows by experience, character, and 
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purposefulness were more clearly marked to-day 
than she had seen them before—and yet it was a 
young face. He certainly was the youngest man 
for his age she had ever seen. The black hair, the 
alert bearing, the ringing voice, might have be- 
longed to a youth starting out to face an untried 
world. Only those lines of strength between the 
eyebrows told what the man had seen, learned, 
and accomplished. 

““So you have had the best of good fortune, 
Miss Muriel, since we parted. You have met 
Nellie McDonald! Yes, she has talked to me 
over the ’phone about you in her whole-souled, 
characteristic manner. We have known each 
other from childhood and I can tell you, if ever 
there was a generous, unaffected, whole-souled 
saint on earth she is that one. I know just how 
she would jeer at me if she heard that word saint 
applied to her, and yet it is applicable in the truest 
sense. If saints are dreary perfections, with 
halos around their heads and goody-goody phrases 
on their lips, she certainly would not fit into their 
niches, but if they are pure, sweet, unselfish souls, 
ever ready to do kindly deeds and speak the right 
word in season, then she’s a saint all right and 
there will be many to bless her name in this life 
and in the world to come. But what about you, 
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Miss Worthington? You seem to be as brave 
and cheery as I hoped you would be, and I suppose 
you have come for that letter to the Governor.” 

So saying, the Doctor turned to his desk and, 
taking up his pen, began to write in as business- 
like a way as if he were making out a prescrip- 
tion. Muriel, who had been very silent, only 
putting in a smile or a nod every now and then, 
knew the moment had come which she dreaded. 
She must speak now and have it over. 

“Doctor,’’ she said, “I want you to wait a 
moment. You are going to introduce me by 
name to the Governor?” 

“Yes,”’ he said, waiting with pen poised and 
brows raised in question. Oh, if only those 
brown eyes would not look at her so very straight 
and searchingly! 

“Doctor,” she began again, “I want you to 
change the name and to put Mrs. Jack Morris. 
I shall be that when I use it, for we are going 
to be married.” 

The Doctor dropped his pen and wheeled around 
in his chair. ‘“‘What!” The word, with the 
expression he threw into it, was quite enough to 
show his disapprobation. The look of stern 
authority on his face banished the almost tender 
solicitude he had shown. ‘What ridiculous 
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madness is this! Has that man persuaded you 
to this step with a view to aiding him?”’ 

The red blood of anger leapt to Muriel’s cheeks. 
“Stop, Doctor, you are cruel and unfair. It is 
not Jack’s doing. He does not even know. It is 
mine, mine alone, and it is not ridiculous or 
madness either, as I will prove to you.” 

But the Doctor’s firm, well-shaped hand had 
fallen on hers and in a much gentler voice he said, 
“‘Forgive me, child, I was startled into those harsh 
words. So many people at your age wreck their 
lives from quixotic notions. They think that 
sacrifice will bring happiness. They sometimes 
mistake affectionate pity for enduring love. They 
act in a dream and, O God! what a nightmare it 
sometimes becomes! As you spoke, I seemed to 
see your life with its promise, its bright hopes, its 
beauty, and radiance wither and fall around you 
like the flowers of Klingsor’s garden, and my heart 
rebelled. Tell me your reasons and we will talk 
it over calmly.” 

Muriel’s indignation vanished with the Doctor’s 
return to professional gentleness. Very earnestly 
she told him that, convinced as she was of Jack’s 
innocence, she felt she must do all in her power to 
help him. It seemed to her a wife had more right 
and could plead with less embarrassment than a 
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sweetheart. She also understood that to the 
world her position would be more clearly and 
rightly defined, and that being without her father 
in a strange country Jack’s name would be a 
protection to her from unpleasantness. Then the 
colour flooded her face. There were other and 
more personal reasons for this step, that would 
bring to her own heart balm, and save her from 
after-regret, even should the worst come and her 
marriage be followed by speedy widowhood. 
As she talked, the Doctor looked pensively at the 
papers that lay methodically arranged on his 
desk and he fingered the pen which he had thrown 
aside a minute ago. When her voice ceased, a 
long silence fell between them. Both faces were 
very grave and the lines of force and experience 
on the Doctor’s brow deepened, while somehow 
a much happier and more satisfied expression 
settled on Muriel’s face. 

Then, without looking up, Gerald Strowbridge 
spoke: ‘You may be right, but let me show 
you first the side your loving, woman’s heart 
has not allowed you to consider. You are still 
very young, have come from a beautiful and 
sheltered home. God has gifted you with beauty 
and abundant vitality. Your honourable name, 
your position in society, your unstained womanly 
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soul, all constitute precious gifts, not perhaps 
counted by you or valued at their priceless 
worth, because they have come to you as rights 
by birth. Still they are God’s gifts and not 
to be overlooked in taking any step that might 
jeopardise them. We will grant what you say, 
that this man is in fact innocent. In the eyes 
of the law he is a murderer. You will change 
your name for one that will always be associated 
with a gruesome crime. 

‘You think by your help to win a commutation of 
his sentence. To my mind that is very doubtful, 
but if it does, that will tie you for life, perhaps, toa 
marriage that is no marriage. You are talented, 
educated, beautiful. I do not say it to flatter, I 
state it asa simple fact. You should be very thank- 
ful to God for these good gifts. You may think that 
you need not take them into consideration in your 
decision, but again let me remind you that they 
are talents which should be well used and for 
which you must some day give account, to the 
Great Giver for whom you are their steward. 
You have the possibility of future wifehood and 
motherhood, the chance to bring joy, blessing, and 
good, perhaps, into many lives. 

“Is the benefit to come from this sacrifice great 
enough to make it justifiable? It may be pity 
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that actuates you, or it may be superlative love. 
I do not ask. I will not intrude into your heart's 
secret, but I do say, as one who has known human 
nature and shared the sorrow of many broken 
hearts, that the results of heart mistakes are quite 
as fatal as those of ill-advised brains.’”’ 

Again a silence. The door bell rang. The 
sound of footsteps echoed through the hall, be- 
speaking other patients to claim appointments. 
The Doctor appeared not to hear. His face was 
very sad and thoughtful and Muriel’s was troubled 
again. Doubts were creeping in, dread of the 
future loomed ominously near. Then throwing 
off a depression that had made him so unlike his 
own alert self, Gerald Strowbridge turned and 
looked smilingly into the girl’s eyes. How kind 
and tender the brown ones looked again, and there 
was almost a sparkle of laughter in their depths. 
“Cheer up, little girl,’ he said, ‘‘I have talked 
like a very stern schoolmaster. I tell you what 
I’ll do. Time has flown and I must see other 
patients (forgive me for inferring that you are one). 
I will not write my letter now, but this evening I 
will write two letters to the Governor, one for 
Miss Worthington, the other for Mrs. Jack Morris. 
You shall use which is suitable, when the time 
comes. As for the protection of a name or the 
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possible misunderstanding of your position, why, 
with the friendship of Mrs. William McDonald, you 
have nothing to fear, and remember I am yours to 
command. Let me be father, brother, physician, 
what you will, and woe be to those who do not 
treat you as a queen amongst women!”’ 

Grateful tears flooded Muriel’s eyes as she rose 
to go, but her thanks were not spoken in words, 
only with an added pressure of the hand and a look 
that he understood and accepted. 

When the door was closed, he sat down heavily in 
his chair. The bell that was to summon the nurse 
and usher in the next patient stood near his hand 
but he neglected it. A storm of memory, of bitter 
regret, of lost hopes, fluttered around him. Yes, he 
had been long years in Klingsor’s garden, and now 
as never before he longed for the joy and rest, the 
love and comfort that were the lot of other men. 
He had been brilliant and successful in his pro- 
fession, loved and sought by his friends, buta 
disappointing love affair of his boyhood had left 
its mark upon him and no woman had been allowed 
for many years to come near the citadel of his 
heart. Now he had been strongly stirred by an 
unexpected influence. He looked at the chair 
where Muriel had sat. Her young charm, her 
soft hands, her appealing eyes, her whole sweet 
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womanliness, had made upon him a deep, un- 
accountable impression. He saw not only what 
she was, but what she might be, to the man to 
whom she gave her love. As he looked into those 
eyes that matched so strangely the copper tint 
of her hair, he had had a vision of the passionate 
love that might burn in their depths if that magic 
touch ever reached her unawakened heart. Poor 
little girl! He who had suffered his own agony of 
regrets, had guessed by her manner, her tone, her 
very line of defence, that she did not really love, as 
@ woman should love, the man for whom she 
planned her sacrifice. Gerald Strowbridge was a 
man of intense nature, possessing a heart capable 
of mighty passion, but he was a truly good man 
and had a character of strict uprightness. He 
always held himself under a rigid control, so well in 
hand that he passed as stern and hard among those 
who did not know the man behind the doctor. 

Now he brushed the image of the girl who had so 
moved him from his mind, rang his bell, gave his 
order, and was soon listening to heart-beats, 
testing lungs, and examining bodies in the same old, 
cheery, business-like way, while the girl was 
stretched out full length on the bed in her own 
room, weeping as if her heart would break and 
fighting out once more her battle, now a harder 
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struggle than ever, for those brown eyes that 
haunted her. She heard again his rebuke for her 
self-deception, and felt once more the touch of a 
strong commanding hand, that all unsuspectedly 
made her long for the things that life might still 
have to offer, if she cast her decision to the winds 
and put the thought of self before the impulse of 
sacrifice. 

That evening came the two promised letters 
and a short business note expressing in rather 
formal words Doctor Gerald Strowbridge’s hopes 
for her success. Later came a telephone message. 
It was like a sea-breeze on a murky day to hear the 
voice at the other end of the wire. 

“Ts that you, Muriel? You see I am going to 
drop the formal ‘Miss Worthington.’ Well, 
Will and I have been talking about you and we 
cannot hear of your staying alone in a hotel. 
(Central, someone is trying to break in on this 
wire. I am always having to complain. If 
anyone is listening, they will not hear any good of 
themselves I can tell them that! It is absolutely 
outrageous and [| shall complain to headquarters.) 
Hello, are you there, Muriel? Oh, all right! It 
does Central good to be talked to sometimes. 
The wire is much clearer now. Well, dear child, 
Dick is going to call for you to-morrow and you 
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are to come here, bag and baggage. There are 
lots of ways in which we can help each other, and 
when you have once been to the Governor you 
could have no protection from interviewers and 
snap-shot photographers unless you were in a 
private home. Hello, are you there? You were 
so silent, I thought that inquisitive party had 
broken in on us once more. . . . No, no, do 
not say that! . . . You could not bein the way. 
I am a very frank woman and I ’!! tell you straight 
if you are. I am quite honest when I say I shall 
love to have you. One word more. I got in and 
saw your Jack to-day and we had a long talk. 
He is a dear boy and of course I believe just as you 
do. Well make a good fight for him and if we 
don’t stir up that old stick at the Capitol my 
name isn’t what it is. My dear, I always say 
what I mean and that’s what he 1s/” 

Rather haltingly Muriel expressed her thanks, 
and the evening proved more endurable than she 
had expected, as she packed and thought of the 
sweet rose room that opened to her with such a wel- 
come. Once she stopped and laughed outright. 
The Doctor’s words had come back to her. She 
pictured Mrs. McDonald with a harp and halo, 
installed in a marble niche, and she seemed to hear 
again her cheery laugh. “Ah,” said Muriel 
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to herself, ‘‘there may be divers varieties of saints 
but I certainly prefer her kind. She would surely 
say of any enshrined saints, as did Cromwell of the 
silver apostles he took from the cathedral and 
melted down to be used as coin, ‘Let them come 
down and go about doing good.’”’ 

But it was not her friend’s cheery voice nor her 
kindly face that blended with Muriel’s dreams as 
unconsciousness stole over her that night. Again 
she was haunted by her talk with the Doctor and 
she seemed to hear him saying: “It may be pity 
that actuates you. It may besuperlativelove. I 
do not ask.”” No, he had noneed toask. She felt 
as if he could read her poor, pitiful little secret, 
and as if her breast was but a glass cage for her 
throbbing heart, before those eyes that had 
looked so searchingly and so often into the issues 
of life and death—eyes that could detect the hid- 
den ill and almost see the flutter of the beating 
pulses and could read in his fellow beings so much of 
thought and feeling that remained hidden from the 
common crowd. She thought that he knew she 
was entering the most sacred relationship of life 
without that perfect love that casteth out fear. He 
would have barred the way and kept her from the 
sacrilege, but she would not let him. No, she 
had chosen, and surely she had chosen right. Jack 
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‘ed her, trusted her, and he should have all she 
uld give, and what a poor, worthless little gift 
was with which she strove to hold back the 
tushing flood, the relentless current of doom! 


1r 


CHAPTER XII 
HIS WIFE 


HE day was bright and balmy, one of those 
September days that make one forget the 
summer is passing. Dew clung to the roses as 
Muriel walked among them before breakfast, and 
long, lace-like cobwebs hung from stem to stem 
upon the grass, jewelled with the myriad glitter- 
ing drops of moisture. A soft, purple haze veiled 
the stern mountains over the river, hiding the 
ugly scars man had made on their rocky face and 
trailing gauzy veils of mist over the waters. 

This was to be her wedding-day and yet the 
bridegroom had no dream of it, and to her it could 
bring no joy or sweetness, for the marriage altar 
was raised in the very shadow of the valley of 
death. Mrs. McDonald had made the simple 
- arrangements. At that time no license was 
needed; the chaplain had promised, after a due 
amount of persuasion had been exercised, to per- 
form the ceremony. Mrs. McDonald and the 
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death-watch could be the witnesses, and as the 
marriage notice need not appear at once, no one 
outside the prison walls need hear of the matter. 
At nine o’clock they were to drive to the prison, 
and before noon Muriel would be on her way to 
the Capitol, to take her plea in person to the 
Governor. She had seen Jack twice since she 
had taken up her abode at Riverside, but she had 
not told him of her plans. She was certain of 
his whole-souled love, but she knew his manly 
nature well enough to guess that he would pro- 
test against anything that looked like added 
suffering or sacrifice for her. She somewhat 
dreaded the ordeal of meeting him with priest 
and book and ring, on a wedding-day he had not 
set, and in a place so unsuitable for such an event. 
These misgivings were greatly enhanced by a 
memory of Gerald Strowbridge’s vigorous opposi- 
tion. Though very different in many ways, they 
both of them would view this subject from a 
man’s standpoint. 

After breakfast, which was made as cheery a 
meal as Mrs. McDonald’s tact and wit could 
make it, she went to her room to dress. She was 
just pinning on her white hat with its drooping 
plumes when the door opened and her friend 
entered with a lovely bunch of lilies-of-the- 
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valley. ‘‘Muriel, dear child, you are to wear 
these. I heard you say they were your favourite 
flowers, and Jack will love them for their 
fragrance, which is needed in that dismal place.” 

So saying, she pinned them at the girl’s belt 
and kissed her tenderly. It was Dick who met 
them at the foot of the stairs with a request that 
he might go with them to-day and, noting the fact 
that Muriel was in white from her dainty feet to 
her feathered hat, he cried gaily, ‘“‘Hello, Miss 
Phoebe Snow, are you bound for the Road of 
Anthracite?” 

““No,’”’ she answered, with a half laugh, ‘‘for 
the road of Matrimony. Come with us, Dick, and 
see me through. I am beginning to shiver with 
stage fright already.” 

Dick, who had known nothing of these plans, 
gave a long, low whistle but answered gallantly 
enough, ‘‘I will be best man, bridesmaid, flower 
girl, and everything else rolled into one, if you 
like, Queen Muriel, if only you will let your 
devoted slave serve you in some capacity.” 

Muriel saw little and heard little during that 
drive. She noted nothing of the prison as she 
passed through door after door, until she stood 
facing the double grating of bars that separated 
her from Jack’s cell. She was conscious of 
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nothing, save a great longing to get there, to face 
it, to act as swiftly as possible, without time for 
further thought, without the possibility of step- 
ping back from her resolve. 

Curtains had been drawn across the other death 
cells, and as she stepped up Jack came forward 
to meet her, pressing as near as the bars would 
permit. Chaplain, death-watch, and her friends 
stood a little way off talking, so that the lovers 
could be undisturbed, though the guard was near 
enough to see that no possible infringement of 
rules occurred. Jack’s cheery face and bright smile 
made his surroundings seem very incongruous. 
Any outsider, could such an one have seen him as 
he bent his handsome face against the bars and 
blew a kiss to Muriel, would have said: ‘“‘That a 
condemned man! Impossible! He is a care-free 
youngster bent on a good time, just shut in there 
as a practical joke.” 

“Hello, Sweet!” he cried. ‘‘What a picture 
you make! White and shining from head to foot, 
like some fair angel out of Paradise. Why, Merry, 
turn round and let me see if your wings are growing. 
I almost expect you to fly away. You are far too 
sweet for this dark hole, and if that is the get-up 
you are going to dazzle the Governor with, he 
will fall in love with you on the spot and send 
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me to the chair forthwith to get me out of his 
road.”’ 

“Hush, Jack dear, don’t jest,’”’ she said, “I ’ve 
something very important to say to you and we 
have something very serious to do. This is my 
wedding-dress and I have come here to be married. 
I want to go to the Governor as your wife. I 
know when you think it over you will see the 
wisdom of the step as I do.” 

Jack had stood staring at her dumbly as she 
spoke. Now he stretched out his hand for a 
chair, and, drawing it forward, sank into it and 
buried his face in his hands. Silence reigned 
in the death-house, becoming aware of which, Mrs. 
McDonald began to chat very vigorously with 
the chaplain to cover the suppressed tension which 
was all too evident to the little group of watchers. 
Jack, still speechless, gazed long and lovingly at 
Muriel, with white, unflinching face. ‘Merry, 
my dear, my sweet, what is this you ask? You 
know I love you beyond all the world, long for you 
above every other gift that could be mine. For 
years I have wanted you as my wife. I have 
pictured you as such, in a bright and happy future, 
but, O Merry, not here, not now! I cannot do 
this thing you ask. Sweetheart, think, until 
my name is cleared it is dishonoured by a ghastly 
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crime. However innocent these hands, in the 
eyes of the law and my fellow-men they are 
stained with blood. How can I give you my name, 
how can I take your dear hand in mine, how can I 
link you to a condemned murderer? I read your 
sweet pity, I am convinced of your wonderful 
love in this thought, but I cannot, will not, accept 
the sacrifice.” 

Merry had expected a struggle. She braced 
herself to meet it. ‘‘Oh, but, Jack, you must for 
my sake! If you won’t do this thing for me, at 
my request, you will break my heart. I am here 
in this country without my father, with no one 
from my own world. I am going to-day to the 
Capitol, which must mean a certain amount of 
publicity. I shall be spoken of by the reporters 
as your sweetheart. My action for you will be 
written up as a romance, there may even be a slur 
at my expense in their version of the story. Do 
you not see that my position as your wife will 
not only strengthen my plea but will protect me 
during this fight that I am determined to make for 
your life?”’ 

Tears had stood in her eyes as she pleaded, and 
Jack, as he watched her, was deeply moved and 
unspeakably touched. ‘‘Oh, God, these bars!’’ he 
cried and struck them with his fists, the only sign of 
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impatience he had shown since his arrest. Then, 
more calmly, he said: ‘‘Sweetheart, would that I 
could gather you in my arms and kiss those tears 
away! I am still so strong physically and yet so 
helpless! Caged, how can I promise to love, cherish, 
and protect you when I cannot even wipe a tear 
away? It is a farce to make you a bride to-day, 
when in a day or two hence I shall, in all proba- 
bility, be making you a widow.” 

Again she pleaded. ‘‘Oh, Jack dear, don’t! 
I am going to save you. Do listen to reason!” 
And then with an urgent look she called her 
friend to her side. Mrs. McDonald, guessing 
how things stood, took the situation into her 
masterful hands. ‘“‘Jack Morris, we have come 
here bent on a wedding. This is our picnic and 
you are not going to spoil it. Your little Merry 
has a mind and will of her own, and you will have 
to let her have her way, so the sooner you say 
‘Yes’ the better. If you don’t look out, my son 
Dick or some other young fellow will cut you out, 
so you would do well to accept your good fortune 
and thank God for it.”’ 

But it was no easy work to convince this man’s 
judgment, even though his heart longed to yield 
and claim the sweet gift offered him so freely. 
Had Doctor Strowbridge been there to back up 
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Jack’s protests and opinions with his sane, strong 
judgment, Muriel might have retreated discom- 
fited, with her purpose hopelessly frustrated. 
As it was, she gained her point and, with the 
decision once made, there came to Jack Morris’s 
face such a look of pride and rapture that his 
bride knew, better than any words could tell, the 
depth of his thankfulness and the consolation she 
had brought to his heart. Jack’s resistance may 
have been right and sane and reasonable, but 
sometimes the instincts of a woman’s heart are 
more accurate and can be more safely followed 
than the logic of a man’s arguments. 

So in the quiet of that gloomy place those solemn 
words were spoken that made Muriel Dean the wife 
of Jack Morris, murderer. Strange scene, such as 
the death cell had never witnessed before! Within 
his cage stood the man alone, and, separated 
from him through two sets of barred gratings, a 
little group. The chaplain, Mrs. McDonald, her 
son, and the guard had drawn close, but to Jack’s 
eyes the slim, tall, white figure of his bride was 
the only light in his darkness, and he noticed no 
one else. He could not hold her hand as he spoke 
his vows; even the ring (his mother’s ring which he 
drew from his finger) had to be placed on her hand 
by the chaplain, as the distance between them 
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and the rules of the death-house made it impossible 
for him to touch even the tips of her fingers. The 
promises were distinctly spoken and they seemed 
to this man and woman fraught with a very 
different meaning than they have held for others 
at the more usual marriage altar. Is it a wonder 
her voice quivered and sank to a whisper when she 
came to those fateful words, ‘Till death us do 
part”? Was not the shadow of death already be- 
tween them, and through the little door so close at 
hand, might not his feet soon pass to that chamber 
behind him, where stood the law’s grim instrument 
of vengeance? 

The last words were spoken, the thin gold band 
glittered on Muriel’s hand as she grasped the bars 
and looked through them with eyes blinded with 
tears. Jack was grasping his iron cage for sup- 
port, but his eyes were clear and brave, filled 
with love and pride and a great content. Instinc- 
tively the little group drew apart, leaving husband 
and wife together. Only the death-watch, still 
mindful of his duty, stood within easy reach. 

“Muriel, my wife,’’ said Jack in a low, tense 
voice, “whether I live or die, for time and eternity, 
I shall owe you a debt I can never pay for this 
supreme mark of your love and confidence.” 

““Ah, Jack dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I feel it is so little 
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I can do, but now I shall go with all my heart 
and strength to fight your cause. That at least 
will be something to attempt.” A silence fell 
between them. The man, overwhelmed by his 
great love and his utter helplessness, found words 
inadequate. Muriel, to break the tension, un- 
pinned her bunch of lilies, holding them out to 
him. “Do you remember, Jack dear, how they 
used to grow under the wall at the Rectory, in 
that wide, half-shady bed, and how we would 
gather them together, all dew-drenched from 
beneath the cool, green leaves?” 

“Yes, Merry, as you came in and their fragrance 
reached me, for a moment stone walls and prison 
bars vanished and I saw the dear, quiet, old home 
and little golden-haired, white-clad Merry racing 
me over the lawn, to see who would get to the 
lily bed first.” 

‘‘Here,’’ she said impulsively, “you must 
have my wedding flowers, Jack. See, I can- 
not reach you myself, but I shall kiss them and 
you will find my kiss among the lilies.”’ 

She made a movement to toss them lightly be- 
tween the bars to his outstretched hands, when a 
quick gesture of the guard stopped her and his 
restraining hand was on her arm. 

“T am sorry, but you must not do that. It is 
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against the rules. A visitor can pass nothing to 
a condemned man.”’ 

Uncomprehending wonder filled Merry’s eyes 
and a dark stain flushed Jack’s face, while 
an ejaculation of irritation came from Mrs. 
McDonald. ‘But why?” asked the girl; ‘‘ flowers 
could not hurt him,” and before the guard could 
answer, Mrs. McDonald exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, it is 
nonsense! I gave her the flowers for her wedding. 
You don’t suppose I would secrete strychnine or 
morphine or a stiletto in a bridal bouquet, do you?” 
’ Then turning to Muriel, in whose face was a 
growing horror and understanding, she said: ‘‘Of 
course, he shall have them, dear, but we'll cut 
the ribbon and separate them so our good friend 
here can satisfy his conscience and convince him- 
self that they are quite harmless; then he can pass 
them in and the law will be complied with.” 

“Certainly,” said the guard, awkwardly, “I 
did not mean to suspect you or this young lady, 
Mrs. McDonald. We all have the deepest re- 
spect for you and your work, but rules are rules, 
and you have no idea the difficult people we have 
to deal with sometimes. We have found files 
baked into a loaf of bread, morphine secreted in 
cans of tomatoes, and opium in all kinds of clever 
devices. ’’ 
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When the good-byes had been spoken and Muriel 
Morris was whirling away in an express towards 
the Capitol to plead for her husband’s life, Jack 
sat long silent and motionless with the sweet, 
white bridal blossoms in his hands. Through 
their fragrance there seemed to come to him a new 
and comforting sense of the dearness and nearness 
of the one who had worn them, the one who held 
his whole heart’s affection in her dear white 
hands, and who, wonderful to realise, now bore 
his name—Ats wife / 


CHAPTER XIII 
WITH THE GOVERNOR 


T was not the steep climb up the imposing 
Capitol steps nor the elevator’s swift flight 
to the floor where the Executive offices were 
located that set Muriel’s heart to beating so 
violently. She did not try to analyse her feelings, 
but she realised that she was sick with nervous 
dread. She was not a timid girl by nature, far 
from it. Self-reliance, a touch of reserve that 
amounted almost to aloofness, and a strong will 
had always made her a leader among the boys 
and girls of her set. Her mind worked quickly; 
her education had been of that sensible order that 
brings broadness of vision, and she was especially 
alive to an intuition concerning the thought and 
character of others. This gave her tact to act 
wisely where many might have blundered. 

Still it must be remembered that she had been 
guarded in a very quiet home, so surrounded by 
love and sympathy that no harsh or bitter experi- 
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ence had been allowed to enter her life. The only 
sorrow that had so far touched Muriel’s experi- 
ence had been the death of her mother and, intense 
as that anguish proved, it was filled with all the 
sweet memories of what that dear one had been 
to her. Even now the mother-influence seemed to 
linger on as a touch that would never be quite lost 
in the grave. It was pain without bitterness, loss 
without disaster. Now had come her first rude 
contact with the world, her first step into indepen- 
dent womanhood, and at the very entrance to 
this unknown, hazardous venture, she had been 
blest with the friendship of a strong man and the 
tender sympathy of a wonderful woman. 
Undoubtedly at a word of entreaty either Gerald 
Strowbridge or Mrs. McDonald would have come 
with her, but she had realised, and they had 
concurred in, the thought that, unattended in her 
interview with the Governor, she would bring 
the added appeal of her youth and loneliness. It 
was fortunate for Muriel that her strange venture 
into the world had led her to America, where 
woman’s place is so much higher, and where she is 
so much more chivalrously treated, than in Europe. 
Respect, kindly interest, and a desire to help her 
in every way possible were manifested on every 
hand, in hotels, trains, stores, and even about the 
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streets of a strange city. She realised it was not 
her youth or her beauty alone that won her this 
courtesy, for she saw older and even shabbily 
dressed women receive the same gallant care, 
and she could not but contrast it with the surly 
unconcern of the lower and middle-class English 
and the gruff coarseness of some other lands. 
Truly if the men of this new land were its kings, 
they had placed the queen on a little higher 
elevation of the throne, and where she was con- 
cerned they were ready to be her proud knights 
and dutiful subjects. But there are men and 
men, as Muriel was soon to learn, for unfortunately 
the Governor, who for the time being held the 
power of life and death in his hands, was of the 
type that, while lifting the hat with formal courtesy 
and stepping eagerly to open a door and show all 
outward signs of respect, denies to woman the 
homage of the heart and thinks of her brain as of 
inferior mould, to be discredited and sneered at 
in secret, whenever she dared raise a personal 
opinion against his own. 

There is no more difficult species of the genus 
homo for a woman to deal with than the one who 
meets her with patronising suavity, listens toler- 
antly to her arguments, and then dismisses them 
as utterly unworthy of the judicial consideration 
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of his august intellect. This man whom she was 
to meet, moreover, had beneath his outer seeming 
a heart selfish, narrow, and cankered with ignoble 
ambition. Those who knew him best, and should 
have been his nearest and dearest, had learned 
that pity, tenderness, or kindness were unknown 
to his self-assertive and arrogant nature. Muriel, 
however, when she sent in her request for an inter- 
view, accompanied by the letters of introduction 
from her friends, had no idea of the character of 
the one to whom she came as suppliant. 

As she sat in the outer office, her heart beat 
until it nearly suffocated her, and her throat and 
lips became parched with nervousness. 

In a few moments she was ushered into a great 
room, at one side of which and very far away from 
her she could see the Governor at his desk, talking 
with a groupofmen. Taking her seat near a win- 
dow that she might have the relief of a breath of air, 
she studied her surroundings. Beneath her feet, 
a thick, red carpet; at the great windows, crimson 
velvet curtains; on the walls, portraits of former 
governors; and from the painted ceiling massive 
and ornate chandeliers depended threateningly. 
As her eyes travelled from object to object, they 
were always drawn back to the one point in the 
distance where that group of men sat arguing, 
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apparently oblivious of her presence, and to the 
one face—that of the man she must soon meet and 
from whom she hoped so much. That pale, 
thin-lipped, smiling face was too much of a mask 
for her to read her fate as she watched it, but she 
was hopeful that when she drew near enough to 
see the eyes, to watch the play of feeling in the 
now somewhat set features, she might find the 
man behind the official suavity of the Chief 
Executive. 

By the Governor’s side sat an energetic, athletic- 
looking young man, who seemed to be entering 
with interest into the discussion under way but 
who nevertheless cast an interested glance in her 
direction every now and then. At last, with a 
word to the Governor, he detached himself from 
the group and came with a swinging stride to her 
corner of the great room. 

““Pardon me,”’ he said, ‘‘but you await an audi- 
ence with the Governor. I am his secretary and 
shall be glad to introduce you.”’ Waiting for her 
response, his eyes took swift note of her face and 


figure. ‘‘A lady born,” he said to himself, “anda — 


beauty into the bargain. What isshe after I won- 
der, and how will she get on with His High and 
Mightiness?”” Then his mental comments were 
cut short by Muriel’s clear, musical voice as she 
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replied: ‘‘I am Mrs. Jack Morris, and have come 
to lay my husband’s case before the Governor 
personally, bringing letters of introduction from 
persons well known to His Excellency.” 

The colour had flooded her cheeks, as she called 
herself for the first time by that name, but as she 
spoke of her husband her voice was unfaltering, 
while, with a reverence born of foreign training, 
she gave the Governor his full title of respect. 
The secretary only just suppressed in time a low 
whistle of surprise. He had heard of the case 
and with many others had, as is so often done, 
formed a mental picture of the murderer. To him 
Jack Morris was a brutal, hardened monster, 
careless of the laws that should hold the human 
family together in safety and peace—a creature 
who had put himself beyond the pale of the law 
and forfeited his right to be deemed a member of 
the human family. How could such an one be 
the husband of this beautiful refined girl, cultured 
of speech, dainty in dress, and dignified in bearing? 

With the enthusiasm of young manhood he was 
won to her cause on the spot, and, sitting down 
beside her, talked tactfully and kindly of her forth- 
coming interview. He questioned her concern- 
ing the evidence that she wished to bring to the 
Governor’s notice. Had young McAllister been 
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governor instead of secretary she would have had 
things very much her own way, but he was well 
aware that the man she had soon to face would 
be impervious to the very influences that so soon 
had won his interest and respect. 

As guardedly as he could, so as to breathe no 
disloyalty to his chief, he tried to prepare her for 
the forthcoming ordeal. ‘‘Now remember this,” 
he emphasised, ‘‘the Governor is a lawyer, a hard 
and fast man of business. Don’t hope to touch 
him on the emotional or sentimental side. Tell him 
facts, give him evidence, and if you can, dear lady, 
keep the tears back and imagine that you are Jack 
Morris’s lawyer, not his wife. I have seen heart- 
broken women in here, who have pleaded and wept, 
and the deeper their sorrow, the harder and sterner 
his face has grown. Afterwards he has said, 
with a good deal of heat, that there ought to be a 
law that only a prisoner’s legal adviser should ever 
be allowed to approach a Governor with a plea for 
executive clemency. It does not always occur to 
him that many of the poor wretches who cry to 
him for help have neither money nor influence 
with which to hire competent counsel.” 

The little group around the Governor now 
showed signs of departure and after a few last 
words they trooped to the door, casting furtive 
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glances at the white figure standing by the window. 
In a few moments, the secretary returned to 
escort Muriel to his chief. The few words of 
introduction were spoken; the Governor read 
carefully Gerald Strowbridge’s letter of introduc- 
tion, removed his eye-glasses, turned to his secre- 
tary and in a sharp, business-like voice inquired, 
“Did I not give this case a hearing sometime since 
when his counsel sought an interview?” 

“Yes, Governor,’’ was the answer. 

“Then go and call the pardon clerk and ask him 
to bring the minutes of the case.”” Then turning 
to Muriel for the first time, he asked, ‘‘Do you 
bring any new evidence in this case that did not 
appear at his trial?” 

“Yes, your Excellency,” she answered, and the 
thin, stern lips twitched at the term of respect she 
used in her clear, modulated voice. While the 
pardon clerk was sought, he spoke no word, but 
sat, stern and silent as a sphinx, with his finger- 
tips touching and his thoughts to all appearance 
lost in profound legal meditation. The minutes 
passed to the hard beating of Muriel’s sinking 
heart. She had so hoped to meet a man, kindly, 
interested, courteously willing to listen, one to 
whom she could speak freely and naturally. Her 
hope had been so strong that Mrs. McDonald’s 
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warning had passed unheeded. Now she seemed 
to find herself facing a blank wall to a citadel that 
showed no doorway to assault, no window from 
which some kindliness would look out, at the 
appealing stranger at the gate. The pardon 
clerk, who came at last with a thick sheath of 
legal-looking papers, was a portly person, with a 
face purposely trained to appear utterly devoid 
of expression. He never looked at Muriel, but 
sat with his eyes fixed on the big brass inkstand 
that ornamented the Governor’s desk. When 
asked if he remembered the case of Jack Morris, 
awaiting execution in the death cells, he replied 
that he knew it from A to Z. He had read the 
minutes at the Governor’s request when they were 
presented by the man’s counsel. 

“T refused to interfere at that time, did I not?” 

“Certainly, Governor.”’ 

“Do you remember on what ground?” 

“Failure of counsel to produce adequate evi- 
dence to justify your interference with the decision 
of the court in this case.” 

Having thus refreshed his memory and fortified 
his position, the Governor turned to Muriel. 
“Madam, will you state your reason for seeking 
this interview?” 

Poor Muriel! Her spirits had sunk from the 
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enthusiasm and courage of hope, to the depression 
and chill of despair. How was she to deal with 
this man? What could she say and, saying it, 
what could she hope to accomplish? Her self- 
respect and training, however, came to her aid 
and it was in a calm and measured voice that she 
made her plea. “I have come to you, Governor, 
because I know that the man for whom I plead 
is innocent of this crime and that his execution 
would be an irreparable wrong and an injustice. 
I come from his home and people. We were 
playmates and friends. I can speak of his honour- 
able parentage and can give the assurance, to 
those who do not know him, that he was never a 
criminal nor one capable of such a crime.” 

The Governor raised his eyebrows and showed 
some signs of impatience. 

“T come as his wife to plead with you for a 
commutation of sentence, because I feel convinced 
that, if given time, I can prove his innocence.” 

“Wait a moment, madam, you say you are his 
wife. I believe you were not at his trial and no 
mention was made of his having a wife.” 

“At that time I was in England. I did not 
come to him, because he felt so sure of acquittal 
and we could not realise that any such outcome 
was possible, and’—here she hesitated for a 
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moment—"I was not then his wife. We were 
only betrothed. I have married him since his 
imprisonment. ’’ 

A rather unpleasant smile flickered across the 
Governor’s face. ‘‘I should think that a most 
unwise step for any young woman to take.” 
Impulsively Muriel threw back her head and 
burst out, ‘‘ What else could I do? I had to marry 
him.” 

A sneer that she could not interpret made those 
thin lips more ominous. ‘Oh,’ he broke in, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, “if you had to do 
so, of course that changes the question, but even 
then I should have thought your family (I believe 
the Doctor said you came of respectable parentage) 
could have saved your good name by other means 
than giving you the disgrace of a murderer for 
husband.” 

Muriel was staggered, appalled. The red blood 
dyed her cheeks and the fire of indignation burned 
bright as she flashed back her reply: ‘“‘Sir, I 
hardly understand your words, but if your mind 
thinks the evil they seem to imply, you have 
misconstrued my meaning. Three years ago I 
promised to marry Jack Morris. I have not seen 
him since, until I came to him in his prison cell. 
I gave him my promise when he had life before 
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him, and, as a woman, my heart could do no other 
than fulfil that promise, in this his hourof adversity. 
I could best prove by that act my absolute con- 
fidence in his innocence. I do not feel his name 
disgraces me and I believed as his wife I should be 
in a position better to plead his cause.” 

The Governor’s long, white fingers sought a 
paper-cutter that lay on the desk and he beat an 
impatient tattoo with it on the blotter. ‘‘That 
is all very well and altruistic and sentimental, 
what one expects of romantic young women, but 
I am here, madam, to deal with facts. What new 
evidence have you to produce in proof that this 
man does not deserve the execution of the law’s 
sentence?”’ 

Muriel’s cheeks still burned but she steadied her 
voice to answer: ‘‘My chief evidence concerns 
the knife of which so much was said at the trial. 
Mention was made of a letter, written long before 
the murder, in which Jack Morris explained the 
loss of that weapon. The letter was written to 
me, so I am in a position to state positively that 
it was not in his possession at the time of thecrime.”’ 

The Governor braced his shoulders and cast a 
keen glance at the girl. ‘‘Show me the letter.” 

“T have not got it,” she faltered. “I burned 
it at the time, never dreaming it could be of con- 
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sequence. But you have my word that I received 
it and, though I know that might not count in 
court, I thought you would consider it a sufficient 
reason to at least doubt his guilt.” 

Another smile, this time of condescending pity 
for woman's folly, played over the Governor’s 
face. ‘‘My dear madam, that is no evidence. 
How do I know you are speaking the truth, and if 
you are, how do I know that Jack Morris did not 
write that letter for the purpose of manufacturing 
evidence beforehand, that he might use it after 
the deed was done, if he should be caught or 
_ accused? I am not here to interfere with justice 
on any woman’s illogical plea, but to examine 
facts, and so far you have given me nothing that 
can change the aspect of this case.” 

“But, Governor,” she cried, losing her calm 
in the despair of the moment, ‘I am not asking 
a pardon. I only ask for time. Many people 
in the world to-day do not believe in capi- 
tal punishment. Commute his sentence to life 
imprisonment. Surely thousands in this State 
will applaud your action. Then, I shall have 
time to work, and I may yet find proof positive 
of his innocence.”’ 

““Madam, I see no cause to interfere, and as 
capital punishment is the law in this State, I 
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must respect the law and it must take its course.” 

“Then I have one more plea: for God’s sake 
give us a stay of execution that I may travel to 
the places where I may hope to gain evidence. 
This was a murder. Some hand struck the blow; 
some man walks this earth with that stain on his 
conscience. Is there not the hope that some day 
he may betray or confess his guilty secret? Time 
does somuch. It is for time we plead.” 

The Governor arose and pushed aside the papers. 
““Madam, your request is foolish. If the man has 
to die, it is more merciful to hasten than extend 
the time of suspense. I am told that lawyers 
and detectives were employed in seeking evidence. 
Where they failed, how can you hope to succeed? 
I have no reason, no wish, to interfere in this case, 
and I think your confidence and ardour are mis- 
placed. You speak of this man’s early training 
and good parentage, but to me that seems an 
added cause for condemnation. He knew better 
than the ordinary criminal. The heinous char- 
acter of his crime must have been evident to him 
and was, therefore, the more to be condemned. 
I should advise you to withdraw from the notoriety 
of this case and to return to your people.” 

So saying he called to his secretary and turned 
to the next business on the table. The younger 
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man cast a compassionate glance at the girl's 
drooping figure and, defiantly leaving his chief, 
escorted her to the door. ‘‘Don’t lose heart, 
Mrs. Morris. If anything new turns up, telegraph 
to me and I will do my best with the Governor. 
In such a case, any hour may bring unexpected 
evidence, and if we only have facts, we can pin 
the Governor down to them and make him act.” 

Poor Muriel could not answer. <A painful con- 
traction gripped her throat, the blood bounded in 
her temples. Her eyelids burned with unshed tears. 
Casting one grateful look to young McAllister, 
she fled down the corridor for fear strained 
nerves and bitter disappointment should break 
forth in a storm of tears. It was a relief to walk 
and walk about the streets of the strange city 
and then, exhausted, to take the train that would 
carry her back to friends and sympathy. The 
relief of tears came to her only when her head lay 
on her pillow, in the pretty room that was home to 
her now, and they were tenderly wiped away by 
the good friend who whispered: ‘‘Don’t despair, 
child. I have yet to tackle the Governor, and 
he ’ll be more likely to listen to the wife of one 
to whom he owes a political debt than to the wife 
of a poor condemned prisoner. It’s a shame, but 
it is human nature, I suppose.” 
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So Muriel Morris sobbed herself to sleep on her 
wedding night, while not two miles away her young 
husband sat wide-awake, staring unseeingly through 
the bars of his cell, his hungry heart filled with 
longing unspeakable for the freedom that would 
make him master of his life once more. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ANGELS AND ANGLES 


S the days passed, Muriel spent more and 
more time in the death-house, and the man 

and the woman who had been such good comrades 
in their girl and boy days drew into a deep and 
tender sympathy of thought and feeling. They 
rarely alluded to the new and strange relationship 
that existed between them, but she became 
conscious that it gave her poor boy unspeakable 
comfort to know that she was his wife. When he 
spoke of her by that name to others, there was a 
ring of pride and gladness in his voice that made 
her heart sing, for she knew, then, that she had 
done something to brighten his way into the valley 
of the shadow of death, down which he was 
passing so bravely. Their hands had never met 
in a tender clasp, his lips had never touched hers, 
since their strange marriage. Two heavy iron 
gratings, three feet apart, had always been between 
them, and yet she felt in some sweet subtle way 

190. 
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that every meeting drew them nearer. When she 
sat silent for a moment thinking, he would often 
speak of the very subject passing through her 
mind, and in their very silence there was a com- 
panionship that made their meetings restful and 
comforting. Often when she left him, he would 
say: “I feel so much better, Merry dear. You 
rest me so.” 

When she stood by her window at Riverside, 
overlooking the broad, peaceful waters, and saw 
the sun dipping down behind the distant hills 
and the npples turn from silver to rose and saffron, 
she would say with a fierce pain at her heart, 
““One more day gone, one less of life, for my poor 
boy!’’ It is sad and depressing to watch by the 
death-bed of a suffering dear one, as the sands of 
life slowly and painfully sink away, but then one 
has always a fighting chance for life, the hope of 
recovery, or at worst, as one watches the pain and 
weakness, one becomes reconciled and almost 
glad that the relief of eternal rest should come to 
close the tired eyes and bring back a smile to the 
tortured features. It is very different when one 
has to watch a strong, life-loving human being, 
vital with energy and realising fully the sweetness 
of existence, with the knowledge that at a given 
hour death must come, an irrevocable, hideous 
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death, to strike down and crush the loved one 
whom no human power can save from the termble 
ordeal. 

Muriel was thinking such thoughts as she 
drove prison-ward, behind Mrs. McDonald’s 
spirited horses, three days before the fatal hour 
that now seemed so inevitable. When she stepped 
to her place near the cell, she saw Jack lay aside 
a letter and close the covers of a Bible that he had 
evidently been studying. She noted, with a 
shudder of apprehension, the trace of tears upon 
his face, and she wondered what she should say 
and how she could keep her composure, if he had 
lost his nerve and were about to break down, 
giving way to grief and despair. A sigh of deep 
relief parted her lips and eased her heart as he 
greeted her with his usual cheery manner, and she 
soon detected a new ring of gladness in his voice 
and hopeful radiance in his face that irresistibly 
recalled the old days when he was trying to suppress 
some wonderful secret that he longed to share 
with her. They talked for a moment or two of 
matters of passing interest: a letter from her 
father, the lawyer's last visit, and the wonderful 
kindness of her friends at Riverside. Then aftera 
silence she said with a laugh that to his ears was 
always such music: “Out with it, Jack dear. 
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What is the secret? Can it be news from the 
Governor or some unexpected evidence that you 
are keeping from me? I know—I see that some- 
thing wonderful is back of your happy eyes and 
calm, joyous manner.” 

Tears welled up in those eyes for a moment, 
veiling their gladness, and a tender, wistful smile — 
played around his mouth. ‘Poor little girl, it 
is not that sort of news, though to me it means 
just everything. I was going to tell you, but 
somehow the intimate, sacred things of a man’s 
soul are so hard to talk about, even to his dearest 
on earth, and I fear I cannot make you under- 
stand.” 

There was another long pause, then Jack 
turned to the Bible and picked up the letter. 
“Have you heard Mrs. McDonald speak of her 
friend, the one with whom she works in this 
place? Last night I was pretty blue and hopeless. 
Life seemed to me a very cruel, bitter thing and 
death a ghastly horror. Then this letter came to 
me. I have never seen the writer and I never 
shall, for she is travelling in California, but that 
letter is a message not from the heart of a woman 
who understands, though I can see that between 
the lines, but through her words a greater than 
the Governor has spoken to me the word of life 
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and I know it to be life everlasting.” This was 
unlike Jack. Muriel felt herself irritated. She 
had been brought up a strict Episcopalian, 
baptised, confirmed, and made to feel the duty of 
religious observance, but she did not like the 
implied familiarity with the Deity that rang out 
in those confident words. A message from God! 
Quick to catch her resentment, Jack leaned 
nearer the dividing bars and tried to voice the 
unspeakable joy and peace that flooded his whole 
being. 

“‘Sweetheart, I know how you feel. I should 
have felt just like that a little while ago, but things 
look different when one is face to face with death. 
I havebeen thinking long and deep and desperately. 
Up to these days I have been pretty well eontent 
with my religion or with the observances of it. 
We were confirmed together in the dear old, ivy- 
covered church and I have kept my belief in God _ 
and goodness and faith and in a life beyond. I 
have lived a clean, pretty decent sort of life. 
That seemed to me all that was necessary. My 
religion was an adjunct to life and I did not think 
it was ever meant to be much more than that. 
But, Muriel, since I have been face to face with 
death, I have realised that soon I must be flung 
out of the known life of to-day into the unknown 
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mystery of another world. I have realised that 
my religion was only a poor form, my God an 
empty Deity, far away, my faith a human-made 
airship, not a living, winged thing, capable of 
soaring heavenward. That letter brought to me 
a realisation that God is near and is vitally 
concerned with my affairs. It pointed me to 
certain passages in my Bible that cast a new light 
on my path, and then it urged me to turn away 
from my own thought and the thoughts of others, 
on these great themes, and bade me seek for my- 
self the answer that heaven held for my need in 
this dread hour. Read it.” 

The letter fell on the stone paving at her feet, 
as he tossed it through the bars. She opened it 
and read it mechanically, wondering all the time 
how such simple sentences could make so deep an 
impression on the recipient. There was nothing 
sententious or goody-goody in the message. It 
spoke of his present position, his need, his utter 
extremity, in a simple, business-like way, and then 
it told what God could be to him and pointed 
out the triumph of love and faith that could enter 
his soul, conquering death. It was expressed 
with such intimate confidence that she heard her- 
self exclaim almost against her will: ‘‘How can 
anyone thus know for sure: forgiveness, love, trust, 
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liberty, the passing out into a fuller life? Those 
are just words!” 

“Ah, Merry dear, not to me any more. I have 
seen the coming of the King. I have heard His 
voice; I have felt His touch. Little girl, some day 
that supreme hour will come in your life and I am 
glad that, then, you will be able to look back and 
say, ‘This is what came to my husband in his 
supreme need.’ ”’ 

As she read again the letter, she felt how truly 
it must contain for Jack more than she could see. 
There was some reading between the lines, some 
inspiration of another power behind the words 
that was all dark mystery to her. Another long 
silence fell,as Merry folded the pages with nervous, 
trembling fingers. Then Jack spoke again: 

“After I received that letter, I took up my 
Bible and turned listlessly from passage to passage, 
reading here and there what had been suggested 
to me. Then this message stood out as if written 
in different type. It seemed almost to be spoken 
inmyear. ‘Ask, and it shall be given unto you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you; For every one that asketh 
receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened.’ I saw myself 
before a mysteriously closed door but I tried to 
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see beyond, to know instead of guessing, and to 
hear and see instead of waiting, deaf and blind, 
in my darkness and dread. Where was the King? 
How could I enter? How knock and seek? Then 
came to me that other message, ‘Make your 
requests known,’ and then the other, ‘Before 
they call, I will answer.’ So I knelt down and I 
think I stayed on my knees most of the night, for 
the dawn was creeping in through the bars when 
the light and peace of heaven entered my soul. 
I know God has come to me as my Saviour and 
Friend and Comforter.”’ 

Another long silence, for Muriel Morris could 
neither understand nor talk this language. Her 
lover had looked into another world, from heights 
she had neverclimbed. His face, as he stood there 
looking up at the sky-light in the death-house, was 
radiant as she had never seen it, and it seemed 
to her as if she must step back and let him com- 
mune alone with the Invisible Presence that had 


drawn so near to him. 

She could not understand and yet she could not 
doubt. Jack had seen what Paul saw on the road 
to Damascus, what lighted Stephen’s face amid 
the stone-throwing throng, and made Joshua 
strong for battle in the’ seemingchotir of defeat. 
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Jack said cheerily: ‘‘So you see, my Merry dear, 
the day after to-morrow is not going to be a day 
of dread and horror after all. I have absolutely 
lost all fear of death and my only pang will be 
the parting from you, sweetheart. To-morrow, 
I suppose, you will say your last good-bye to me. 
That ’s the hardest part of this sort of death. If 
I were going out of life from a decent Christian 
sort of death-bed, I could have the unspeakable 
comfort of your presence to the last, your dear 
hand could be in mine, your lips on my brow would 
comfort me, and I could look at your sweet face 
until the moment came to close my eyes to life 
and open them to the glory of another world. 
I know, Muriel, you would be so much to me in 
that hour if you might. And now the law steps 
in and says: ‘Your good-byes must be spoken 
through the bars. Now, young woman, go back 
to life. Young man, come this way and be 
swiftly sent on your journey to another world.’ 
Oh, Merry dear, I had so much rather God did it 
than man. Somehow this sort of death looks 
mighty like murder after all.’’ 

Merry shuddered and stifled a sob, makin- him 
realise that in his musings aloud he had been 
careless of her feelings. For a few minutes they 
talked on other subjects and then their hour was up 
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and Muriel passed back through the prison to hear 
door after door bolted and locked after her, acutely 
conscious that the next time would be the last. 

Coming from the semi-dark corridor, she was 
somewhat dazzled by the light, as she stepped 
into the deputy’s office, and did not at first 
notice a middle-aged woman, clothed in rus- 
tling black, who advanced to meet her. The 
office was empty save for this apparition, and 
Muriel, very much preoccupied with her own 
thoughts, made hastily for the door that led to 
the prison yard. Suddenly she became conscious 
of a detaining hand upon her arm and a somewhat 
rasping voice demanding, “My dear, where did 
you come from?” 

“Come from?” echoed Muriel, stupidly. She 
did not understand the question. 

“Yes,”’ said her questioner, grasping her arm 
more tightly. ‘‘Is that not the way to the death 
cells? Have you been in there?”’ 

“Why, certainly,” Muriel answered, “I have 
been there.” 

“What for? Who let you in?”’ 

“The guard, of course. I went to see my 
husband.” 

‘“‘OH!”’ Much surprise and then much under- 
standing in the face and voice that confronted 
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her. ‘So your husband is one of the mur- 
derers.”’ 

Muriel flushed hotly. ‘‘Madam,” she said 
with dignity, “I am Mrs. Jack Morris. My 
husband is supposed to be a murderer. I have 
perfect faith and confidence in his innocence, so 
he is to me just a dear, fine, splendid fellow I have 
known and loved from childhood. Prison bars 
and clothing and other such things cannot make 
him what he is not.” 

“Of course, my dear, you could not say other- 
wise. It is always very touching to see how 
faithful wives can be to those poor fellows. I 
asked you where you had been because I have 
long been trying to get into the death-house and 
the officials won’t let me in there. Iam a ‘prison 
angel’ and I want to deal with these poor creatures 
about their eternal welfare.’’ 

“A prison angel!’’ gasped Muriel, looking at the 
somewhat unsympathetic face and angular form. 
“T thought she was dead. Of course, I have 
heard of Mrs. Foster of the Tombs, who was 
generally known by that name.’ 

“Why, my dear girl, anyone who wants to do 
so can be a prison angel, especially if they know 
how to bring the truth home to guilty hearts.” 
The hardening features made the speaker look as 
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if “‘the truth” would be of a rather fierce and fiery 
quality when dealt out by her hard voice and 
commanding manner. At the thought a vision 
of her dear, wholesome, cheery Mrs. McDonald 
flashed before her and she said with a smile: ‘‘ Yes, 
I do know another prison angel. Of course you 
have met Mrs. McDonald.” 

The prison angel’s face showed disappointment. 
““Yes, of course I know her, but I cannot say I 
at all approve of her methods. I fear they are 
very worldly, too material, in fact deep solemnity 
and seriousness are lacking. Why, the other day I 
passed the chapel. It was when she was speaking 
to the men in the chapel, and, would you believe 
it, they were roaring and shouting with laughter? 
One of the guards told me she had just been 
relating a funny story. So very unseemly in this 
place, where we should be forever trying to impress 
these poor prodigals with a sense of their sinful- 
mess and weakness. No, Mrs. McDonald may 
be well-meaning, but she is like her friend. They 
both treat these men as if they were like 
other people, instead of impressing them with 
a sense of their awful guilt before God and 
man.” 

Muriel was getting restless and angry. “I beg 
your pardon, madam,’ she said, “but Mrs. 
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McDonald is my very dear friend and I cannot 
stay to hear her criticised.” 

She was passing on, when the good woman ran 
after her, clutching her arm again. ‘“‘My dear,” 
she said, ‘‘I hear Jack Morris is to be executed in 
two days. I am sorry the warden will not let me 
in that I may deal with him about his soul, but 
you can give him some tracts from me and tell 
him a ‘prison angel’ will pray that he may repent 
of his sins before it is too late.’’ So saying, she 
produced from her bag two little leaflets which 
Muriel clutched in an angry grip, as she finally 
made her escape. Leaning back in the carriage 
with a cool river breeze fanning her fevered cheeks, 
her eyes shut to the brilliantly beautiful day that 
seemed to mock her sorrow, she called up a mental 
picture. Again she saw Jack’s face between the 
bars transfigured by the light of a pure faith and 
perfect peace. Around him dreary walls, iron bars, 
lurking shadows, but from him seemed to radiate 
happiness and triumph. Then the hard face, un- 
happy drooping lips, and inquisitive eyes of the self- 
styled angel recurred to her mental vision and she 
laughed aloud, startling herself into an erect 
position and a realisation of her surroundings. 
“Think of it,” she commented; ‘“‘she thinks she 
could help Jack,—Jack, who has seen the light 
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from heaven and who is so soon to behold his 
Lord not in a glass darkly but face to face, and is 
glad, glad, and not afraid!” 

Her clenched fingers relaxed and the pamphlets 
fluttered to the foot of the carriage. The white 
papers caught her eye and she stooped to retrieve 
them. Smoothing out the crumpled leaves she 
glanced at the titles. One read, ‘After Death, 
the Judgment. Repent ere it be too Late,” and 
the other, ‘‘The Wages of Sin is Death.” 

The carriage drew up at the long piazza where 
through a vista of vines she got a glimpse of white 
napery and silver and heard the cheery voice of her 
hostess calling her to tea. It took but a glance 
to tell that tactful soul that something was amiss, 
and in a moment she had gathered a stormily weep- 
ing, over-wrought girl to her sympathetic breast. 

“Why, Merry, child, this will never do. Where 
is your pluck and nerve? You cannot give way 
like this. While there’s life there’s hope, and 
you know, dear, I am going to tackle the Governor 
to-morrow.” 

“Tt’s not that,’’ sobbed Merry, gathering her- 
self up and sinking into one of the low, wicker 
chairs, ‘‘but I hate Christians who call Jack a 
murderer. I’d like to slay them! I think self- 
righteousness is the vilest of sins and Jack is so 
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wonderful and he has seen God and I am left 
outside. Ill never be good enough to get near 
him in the other world and he does not need me 
any longer.”’ 

Mrs. McDonald gazed at her with amazement. 
Had this calm, rather self-possessed girl suddenly 
lost her senses, or was she on the verge of an hysten- 
cal breakdown? She had the good common-sense 
to ask no questions, but poured out a cup of strong 
tea and commented on the late roses she had just 
gathered to adorn the table. She carried on a 
conversation that needed no answer until her over- 
wrought companion had regained her composure. 
Then as they set aside the cups, she called to her 
to come and walk on the lawn and watch the 
sunset. As Muriel rose, the leaflets fluttered to 
the ground. Mrs. McDonald picked them up. 

‘Ho, ho, so this is it! I see what has rubbed 
our poor little Merry up the wrong way. My 
dear, that woman has no tact. Absolutely none. 
She thinks she is doing God’s service, but the God 
she knows is such a travesty of the world’s dear 
Saviour, that she cannot show Him to others, save 
as a harsh, avenging Deity. Poor thing, I pity 
her. I guess she means well,” and then with a 
ripple of laughter she added: 

“One of my sons has a naughty saying about her. 
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You know, she calls herself very ostentatiously a 
“prison angel,’ and he turns the story of the 
Roman market-place around, saying that when one 
meets such people, one should say, ‘not angels, 
you mean angles.’ Poor soul, it is not her fault 
if she is angular in figure and all sharp angles in 
her views. She may have been embittered in her 
girlhood and now it is working out. Still I do 
fee] that people who are failures at everything 
else should not, as a last resort, inflict themselves 
upon our poor ‘boys.’ There are numbers of 
good, devoted souls who have been working in 
the prisons for years as Sunday-school teachers. 
Their work has been beneficial and they have been 
devoted, teaching and helping the men, not so 
much with their doctrine as with their human 
sympathy. There are many others, undoubtedly 
well equipped to go in and deliver the message 
of Hope, but unfortunately there are some cranks 
who only prejudice and hurt the cause. It is 
such people who so offend prison officials that they 
feel like putting up the bars against all comers, 
as they used to do in years gone by. It isa great 
pity, for such people injure the cause greatly 
and sometimes their well-meant efforts do more 
harm than good.” 

They were walking now under the trees over a 
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smooth, velvety stretch of grass. Before them 
was a long, low wall, covered with trailing vines 
and bright with crimson Virginia creeper. It 
formed a foreground to a wonderful vista of 
river and mountain, overhung by a sunset sky. 
Here and there at the side of the lawn grey rocks 
stood out amid the moss and grass and flowers. 
Choosing one that proved a convenient seat, 
they settled themselves to watch the pageant of 
the sunset. First the sinking of the great ball 
of fire lower and lower until it touched the mm 
of the purple hills, then the glowing sky and 
glittering waters, paling to tender rose; the greys 
and violets creeping up the mountain, while 
primrose and saffron, shot with emerald and gold, 
made the whole heavens glow like some wonder- 
ful opal of magic size and beauty. 

By-and-bye, the glory of colour gave way to 
the growing dusk, and slender veils of mist 
trailed over the mountains and shrouded the 
river, while the electric lights on the opposite 
shore flashed out like diamonds caught in its 
lacy meshes. The passing red and green lights 
of the boats gleamed and flashed like rubies 
and emeralds on the breast of the tide, that 
flowed changelessly on, past mansion and prison, 
in calm, majestic, resistless force, to the distant sea. 
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They had sat in silence for many minutes, when 
Mrs. McDonald, looking up at the darkening 
heavens, saw the first wonderful, silver star shine 
forth. Hardly realising that she spoke aloud, she 
repeated those matchless lines: 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


“But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


“Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


“For though from out our bourne of Time and Place, 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crost the bar.” 


“That sounds like Jack’s talk of to-day,” said 
Muriel. ‘‘He has found some wonderful light 
that has led him out into a new experience that I 
cannot follow. I believe that death holds no 
dread for him now, and that he feels that that 
which he goes to meet is more to be desired than 
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the world he leaves behind.” Then, as best she 
could, Muriel gave the story of her last talk with her 
husband. The tears gathered in Mrs. McDonald’s 
eyes as she listened, but the light that shone from 
her happy face proved that they sprang from joy 
rather than sadness. 

“Muriel, dear” she said at last, ‘‘shall I tell 
you my experience and what led me to the work 
that is such a joy to my heart?” Then, in answer 
to the girl’s eager acquiescence, she outlined, with- 
out a touch of righteous pride, a story of religious 
experience and successful labour that many a 
great reformer might have envied. She had 
never been a trifling, worldly pleasure-seeker. She 
had too deep a soul for that; but she had had, 
through her wealth and position, a very brilliant 
and successful life in the social world. She was 
too womanly a woman to indulge in the excesses 
of a fast set; she would cut from her list the 
drinking, card-playing, questionable members of 
society, but she loved the gaiety of life, dressed 
beautifully, and wore with pride the costly gems 
her husband lavished upon her. Her religious 
experience consisted in the merely perfunctory 
attendance at her church. Her love of home 
and her little children saved her from the narrow- 
ing and corroding influence of those who have 
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only the pleasures that society can offer, but she 
rarely had any thought or care for the welfare of 
those beyond her home circle. Then one day she 
chanced to hear a speaker who spoke as an inspired 
prophet. Though he was a poor and unlettered 
man, he brought to her a message which opened 
her eyes and she saw the world and life’s possibili- 
ties in a very different light from that to which 
she was accustomed. At the gateway to this 
world stood a wonderful Being she had never 
really known, but whom she now learned to love 
and accept into her life as her guide and friend, 
her Lord and Saviour. 

From that hour she went forth to serve Him. 
Her heart was quick to see the need, the sorrow, 
the suffering of others, and she longed to help in 
a practical way, to seek and save, to comfort and 
cheer those to whom her Lord would have 
hastened, had He been here as He was in old 
Jerusalem. For years her life had become, through 
this new inspiration, a blessing to others. In her 
sweet and humble way of telling the story, she 
made but little of her many helpful charities, but 
emphasised the joy of service, the blessed privilege 
of bringing comfort to sad lives, help to the help- 
less. Truly she fed the hungry, visited the sick, 
gathered in those who were homeless, and sought 
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to do it all in such a way that the human touch ) 
prepared the often hard and callous heart to believe 
in the touch Divine. Her sons from little fellows, 
when she became a practical Christ-follower, grew 
up to follow earnestly in her footsteps, and each 
one, in school, college, or business association, 
made his own mark and carried out into the world 

a bright ray of hopeful inspiration. 

As she told the story, Muriel’s vision widened. 
How small had been her view of life, how narrow 
her circle of duties! Here was a woman who 
counted each new acquaintance made, as one more 
life to influence; each new place visited, as a centre 
into which she could bring a fresh breeze of good 
cheer and kindly help. But it was when she spoke 
of the prison that her voice rang with the deepest 
thrill of enthusiasm. 

‘Ah, Muriel, that is the field I love the best!” 
she said. ‘People have thought of it as hard and 
stony ground, where the good seed would be thrown 
away, but I tell you I have found no place where 
there is such a chance to reach and inspire with 
new hope hearts just longing for better things. You 
see, dear, I was born and brought up within a mile 
of this great prison. All my life I have had before 
me the thought of this mass of hopeless, branded 
humanity. I have known how the world regarded 
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them, how with careless indifference they have been 
pushed aside from the path of the free and the 
happy, with that merciless saying ringing in their 
ears, ‘once a thief, always a thief; once a convict, 
always a convict,’ as their life-sentence and doom. 
When this great happiness came into my life, I 
longed to bring some cheer into those prison cells. 

“The only way then open was to visit the prison 
hospital. No woman had ever spoken in the prison 
chapel. I went to the hospital with a little com- 
pany of Christian women who visited and prayed 
with thesick. I talked with them personally, took 
them flowers and fruit, but I always came away 
saddened and depressed. It all seemed so futile, so 
inadequate. When I talked with the poor fellows 
about being hopeful and cheery and tried to bring 
to them a realisation of God’s love, they would 
ask me, ‘What can I do when I get out of here? 
Where can I turn? Who will help me to an 
honest life?’ I could not answer such questions. 
I saw that to face such a thing, religious consola- 
tion could avail little without practical help. 
I gave up my visits because I dared not offer them 
that which to me seemed a mere travesty. I 
dared not promise them a friendship which I could 
not fulfil. 

“Time passed. Some years ago a very dear 
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friend of mine, who had worked among the poor 
of our great cities, turned her thought and at- 


tention to this special field. She had seen the 
need in a visit to a far Western prison, where she 
read in the hopeless faces of her audience some- 
thing of the despair that shadows a prisoner’s life 
within the walls and clouds his outlook of the 
future. Together we started the work in this 
prison, which has spread from prison to prison 
throughout the land.” 

As she ceased speaking, Mrs. McDonald looked 
into the face of the girl at her side. In the dusk, 
Muriel looked very wan and pale, and tears 
trembled on her lashes. They were not the result, 
however, of storm and stress, but the gentle dew 
of sympathy. 

“Ah,” she whispered, as they sauntered back 
to the house beneath the friendly stars, that smiled 
and twinkled in the darkening sky, ‘‘how I wish I, 
too, could make my life count for something!” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE GOVERNOR HEARS PLAIN TRUTHS 


T was with a business-like mien that Mrs. 
McDonald entered the Executive chamber on 

the day of her visit to the Governor. No undue 
heart-beat paled her cheek or dimmed her eyes 
at the approach of the coming struggle. She 
loved a conflict, when in that fray she was on the 
side of the weak against the strong. As she 
entered with a rustle of silken skirts, she did not 
in the least resemble a crank ora fanatic. Perfect- 
ly gowned, alert in manner, radiant in good-will 
to all, she might have been coming as an invited 
guest to some social function, and yet, beneath 
this easy exterior, a brave spirit and a firm deter- 
mination to speak her mind fearlessly made her a 
most formidable opponent. As soon as she 
entered the room, she caught sight of the Gover- 
nor’s secretary and beckoned him to her. He 
came with a smiling face and extended hand. 
““Why, my dear Mrs. McDonald, what an unexpec- 
ted pleasure! I am delighted to see you here.” 
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“TI am glad you are, Ned McAllister, and you 
can prove it by telling the Governor to hurry 
through that business and give me his attention. 
I have got something to say to him and I have not 
much time to say it in.” 

Either young McAllister did as he was bid with 
telling effect, or the name of McDonald was one 
to conjure with, for almost at once the Governor 
dismissed those who surrounded him and came 
across the room, all suave courtesy, to welcome 
his visitor. 

“My dear Mrs. McDonald, to what do I 
owe this pleasant surprise? You are most 
welcome. Come and sit down. I trust your 
good husband is well. I have such a pleasant 
memory of my last visit to your beautiful home.”’ 
All unknowingly, the Governor had made an 
opening which gave Mrs. McDonald her first 
opportunity. Seating herself near the Governor's 
chair, she commenced the attack. ‘‘ Yes, Gover- 
nor,’”’ she said sweetly, ‘‘I, too, remember that 
visit. You came to ask something of my husband. 
You then needed help. I have not forgotten, 
and now I come to you to ask you to pay the debt 
of gratitude you owe him. To-day J need your 
help and you can give it.”” , 

The Governor's smile faded. He had unpleas- 
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ant visions of bills he might be asked to further 
in the House, or politicians he might be called on 
to inconveniently investigate and deal with 
according to their deserts. Still, he summoned 
all the suavity at his command to answer: ‘My 
dear madam, you have only to name it, and if I 
can aid you, I am yours to command.” 

“Well, then, that can be soon settled. I have 
never asked any favours of you before, Governor. 
I have brought no case for pardon to your notice 
until this hour. Even now all I ask is the com- 
mutation of a man’s sentence in whom I am inter- 
ested and in whose innocence I have absolute 
confidence.”’ 

The Governor’s smile stiffened until it looked 
like ‘‘the smile that won’t rub off” as he shook 
his head and attempted a playful air, quite at 
variance with his character. 

“Oh, you dear, good women, how easily you are 
gulled! How your hearts overflow with impulsive 
sympathy! It is a good job you cannot get into 
this chair of office. You would free every rascally 
convict who told you he was innocent, and we 
would have the country-side overrun with mur- 
derers, burglars, and highwaymen, plying their 
trade with impunity.” 

Mrs. McDonald’s eyes snapped ominously. 
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“You need not talk like that to me, Governor. 
You know I am not that sort of woman. I can 
read something of human nature and it is not often 
I am deceived, but I tell you these men are many 
of them what they are to-day, because when they 
sincerely tried to do right no one believed in them. 
I'd rather be deceived and err on the side of trust 
and kindness than turn down and distrust one 
poor fellow who might, by my action, be driven 
out into hopeless despair. Do you remember 
the priest who gave his silver candlesticks to Jean 
Valjean? Wasn't that worth while, even if the 
world in its judgment would cry out that the man 
had proved himself unworthy?’’ 

‘“‘Well, for my part, dear madam,”’ responded 
the Governor, “‘I can view the question only from 
the legal aspect. I am a lawyer and a hard- 
headed business man. Law and order must be 
upheld. When a man breaks it he must suffer, 
and it is all maudlin sentiment to weep over and 
condone with these men in prison. They have 
been found guilty after fair trial; they are only 
reaping what they sowed; they have made their 
bed, let them lie in it; they have been sentenced 
by our judges, now they must be kept where they 
can no more prey on the community and endanger 
the peace of the public.” 
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““Oh!”’ exclaimed his visitor, with some show of 
heat, ‘‘those sentiments are as old as Adam and as 
insincere as they are false. Many of these men 
have had scant justice. They have had hard 
knocks and bitter experiences that drove them to 
crime; they came to trial to be poorly represented 
by a court-appointed counsel who had no interest 
in them. I know innocent men to whom such 
counsel said: ‘You have no show. Save the court 
the expense and trouble of a trial and I'll get you 
off with six months. If you insist on a trial, you 
will probably get years.’ Men in their ignorance, 
foreigners through their lack of knowledge, have 
believed such representations; they have taken 
the plea and then, to their horror and bitter 
despair, they received a sentence of five, ten, or 
fifteen years, and there is no redress. 

“Then look at our judges. Of course they are 
many of them good and just men, I acknowledge 
that. The majority of them may be of unblemished 
and unsullied integrity, but of some it could be said 
that they are the last who should mete out justice. 
Counsel have told me that the prisoner’s fate is 
sometimes affected by what sort of a breakfast the 
judge had. One man may get eighteen months 
for an offence and another man on the same day, 
sentenced by a judge whose temper has been 
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crossed and ruffled, may receive fifteen years for 
the same crime. Then there are many other men, 
you can find them in every prison in the land, who 
have been justly sentenced, who did commit all 
the crimes charged against them, but when you go 
back in their history, you will find they never had a 
mother’s care, no home influence surrounded them; 
they were cursed in their very childhood, thrown 
among the worst associates, and never given one 
square chance to develop the good that was in 
them. I think such men are more to be pitied 
than censured. Still, I am not here to quarrel 
with the law. Hard as their lot may be, many of 
our poor ‘boys’ justly deserve what they have to 
bear, and I am the last to condone wrong-doing 
or to claim aid for those who are only reaping 
what they themselves have sown. In many 
instances it is the lesson they needed. 

““T must say, however, that I have found many 
good, earnest men in prison, striving hard to redeem 
the past and to prepare for the future, in which 
they can make restitution. I am proud to count 
them my friends.” 

This was the Governor’s chance to break in 
again. ‘‘Mrs. McDonald,” he said, ‘with all 
due respect to your kind heart, I must take 
exception to that. It is absurd to praise or admire 
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a convict for being good in prison. Why, of 
course, they cannot be anything else. The rules 
and drill and discipline that surround them are 
such that they have to be well-behaved, and it is no 
credit to them either. If you put an engine on 
the track and start it off, of course it has to run 
on the rails. There is nothing else for it to do.” 

A peal of laughter greeted this remark. ‘If 
that is man’s logic, I would rather have woman’s 
common-sense. Let me remind you that locomo- 
tives don’t always keep to the track. Sometimes 
they jump it and then there ’s a pretty bad smash- 
up, and as to men having to be good as a matter 
of course in prison, I would like to know what you 
know about it. I don’t believe you have ever 
been in a prison in your life. You show your 
utter ignorance of the whole matter by such a 
statement. Wait until you get there. Why, I 
just wish I could give you a good stiff term. I 
really think, my dear Governor, it would do you 
a world of good and broaden your point of view 
regarding your fellow-men. It really appalls 
me to think of the power you hold in your hand 
and of your narrowness on this whole great 
question.”’ 

The Governor’s mouth had hardened and his 
thin lips were tightly compressed. His visitor 
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saw that in her enthusiasm over her favourite 
theme she had perhaps jeopardised her case, and 
at once proceeded to bring the Governor back toa 
more favourable frame of mind. With her tact- 
ful, charming manner she soon had him in better 
humour, and then she made her request and made 
it in such a way that he could see her husband, 
his political friend and helper, wished for his 
compliance. Still there are some men so stubborm 
that, when they have made a decision, they would 
rather suffer any consequence or even injure their 
own cause than retreat from a ground already 
taken. 

‘Seeing how your heart is set upon this matter, 
my dear friend,’”’ he said gently and with an 
expression of virtuous distress, ‘‘I am the more 
grieved to have to disappoint you, but you see 
the responsibility of the Chief Executive of the 
State is very grave in such cases. We are obliged 
to act without partiality or bias in the exercise 
of Executive clemency, and we dare not allow any 
feelings or personal desires to influence our judicial 
actions.” 

“Oh, that’s enough of that kind of talk, 
Governor. You could crush and overwhelm 
poor little Muriel Morris with those high-flown 
sentiments, but you cannot deceive me. You see, 
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T know too much of some of your Executive actions. 
It has not all been justice and honour and high 
principles in your administration, and it makes 
me rather tired to hear such arguments. Better 
tell the truth and say, ‘I have made up my mind 
and I am going to have that man electrocuted, 
despite any woman’s plea on his behalf,’ and then 
I'll know how to answer you.”’ 

““Well,’’ said the Governor, ‘‘you can interpret 

my answer as you choose. I do not think women 
know anything of legal matters, anyway, and I 
don’t intend to take anybody’s judgment but my 
own.” 
“And I,” said his opponent, “‘shall remember 
your answer. I have no vote, but I influence the 
lives of many who have, and you owe much to 
those who will not forget how you have answered 
my plea.” 

In a moment the Governor was all suavity 

again. 
“My dear madam, believe me I am deeply 
pained to disappoint you. Anything I can do in 
this case or any other short of interference with 
the course of the law I will do.”’ 

Mrs. McDonald had risen to leave. Now she 
paused. 

“Do you mean that?” 
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“Indeed I do,” said the Governor, cordially. 

“Very well,” she said with deliberation, ‘then 
sit down and write an order to the warden, 
allowing Muriel Morris to go with her husband to 
his death, that she may comfort him in his last 
moments, and add in your letter that no one is to 
know of this privilege, granted out of compassion 
for this poor fellow.”’ 

For a moment the Governor was too amazed to 
speak. Then jolted out of his usual, careful, 
fastidious manner and phraseology, he exclaimed: 
“Good gracious, madam! Of all the unheard 
of and preposterous propositions that could come 
to the Governor’s office, that is the worst.” 

Mrs. McDonald laughed, though there was a 
suspicion of tears in her kind eyes. 

‘Ah, Governor,”’ she said, ‘‘grant this at least. 
I am afraid I have made a poor pleader and I 
should like to succeed in this one last plea. It is 
not interfering with justice, and as executions are 
in private, the innovation need never be known. 
The girl has nerve enough to face it bravely, and 
Gerald Strowbridge is to be there, which ensures 
the silence of witnessing doctors and will also prove 
a moral support to the young wife when it is over.” 

The Governor hesitated. He wanted to grant 
at least some concession to the wife of one to 
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whom he owed much, and certainly he could do 
this without yielding his own point in the case. 
Slowly he turned for pen and ink, and then making 
up his mind he wrote rapidly, and gave the order 
into Mrs. McDonald’s hands. 

“Thank you,” she said simply. ‘Governor, 
when I am in power, I will give you a little extra 
good time off for this concession.’’ Then she 
added seriously: ‘‘Ah, I am afraid when the truth 
comes out about this case, you will find that the 
State has a murder to account for and it will be 
too late then. A life once taken can never be 
returned. There is then no possible reparation 
to be made.” 

Very weary and sick at heart was the mistress 
of Riverside as she entered the wide hall of her 
beautiful home. 

“Well, Nell dear,” cried her husband as he 
hastened to meet her, ‘‘ what news?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me, for I am mad clear 
through! Why do you men give the destiny of 
human lives into such hands? He may be a 
lawyer and a politician and an able administrator 
on certain lines, but his heart and soul are tough 
as shoe leather, and his righteous hypocrisy, after 
all we know of his dealings, just makes me sick! 
I tell you, I would rather be poor, sincere, frank- 
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hearted Jack Morris in the shadow of death than 
take the responsibility that man takes so lightly 
in this matter.”’ 

“T ll venture one thing,’’ said her husband to 
her sons after she had gone to her room. ‘The 
Governor heard some plain straight truths to the 
benefit of his soul this day if he never heard them 
before.”’ 

““Ah, bless her dear heart!” cried Dick, “she 
is too honest and true and sincere to stand for the 
kind of thing one is up against all the time in 
dealing with politicians.” 

But Muriel, who was sitting by the window in 
her room watching the fading twilight, heard 
none of this, and only knew of the failure of her 
last hope when a figure stole softly through 
the shadowy room and a tender arm encircled 
her lovingly. Then their tears mingled, and in the 
growing dusk they prayed together for strength 
to face what the morrow must bring. 


CHAPTER XVI 
IN THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


telephone bell in the Executive mansion 
Tang persistently. It might have rung on 
till doomsday for aught the Governor cared. 
He sat in an easy chair, with his long figure dis- 
posed in comfortable relaxation. He was a fine- 
looking man, or at least so thought those who 
could admire austere haughtiness and lengthy 
attenuation. To-night he had dressed early 
and was enjoying his evening paper at his leisure, 
while his wife, who had been late in returning 
from an afternoon function, was arraying herself 
for his inspection and approval, for it was to bea 
quiet evening at home. She was a timid woman 
whom he could wilt with a look. She seemed 
generally to be apologising for the fact that she 
had dared to become the wife of so exalted and 
clever a being. 
While the telephone called, the Governor smiled 
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and read on. He rather liked the thought of 
the discomfort or anger of the man at the other 
end of the line. 

By-and-bye, a soft-treading and stately butler 
appeared on the scene, and frowning, at the 
telephone as he might at a barking dog or 
crying child, he proceeded to answer its insist- 
ent demand for attention. It was a relief to 
have done with the bell, but the butler’s “Yes, 
sir,” ‘No, sir,” ‘I will see, sir,” ‘Certainly, 
sir,”’ delivered in a voice to match the frown, 
passed by the Governor’s consciousness as com- 
pletely as had the call itself. A moment later he 
looked up to find the man waiting at his side to 
interrupt his reading, and the frown that he turned 
upon that unfortunate individual made the butler’s 
face a placid mask of meekness. 

“Well, Bates, have you shut them off? No 
business here, you know.” 

““Excuse me, sir, may it please your Excellency 
[Bates loved titles, however out of place in this 
country], it is your Excellency’s private secretary 
and he says he must see you at once. He says it 
is a matter of life and death and can he come . 
immediately. ”’ 

The Governor’s frown deepened to the blackness 
of the thunder cloud. He drew his long figure 
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together and walked with stately disapproving 
step to the telephone. 

“That you, McAllister? What in thunder are 
you so excited about? I have told you, time 
and time again, I won’t have business after busi- 
ness hours.” 

“Oh, that case again! Why,I have had bother 
enough over that already.” 


“T’ll hear nothing more of it.” 


“Nonsense! I do not see why I should consider 
anything of the kind.” 


A long pause while McAllister argued and ex- 
plained at the other end of the telephone and then 
a grudging, “Oh, well, if you must bring it to me, 
come after dinner. Let me at least eat in peace. 
Yes, Ill expect you then.” 


“ Allright.” 

Perhaps the good lady, who greeted the Governor 
as he turned from the telephone, took too much 
of his frowning aspect to herself and imagined 
that her tardiness was to blame for his exceeding 
irritability at dinner. She was greatly relieved 
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not to have to face a long téte-a-téte afterwards 
and effaced herself with alacrity the moment the 
young secretary arrived. 

He was a fine type of American manhood, tall, 
square-shouldered, clean-cut of face, and keen 
of eye. The moment he was alone with his chief, 
he stated his business. ‘‘As I told you over the 
wire, sir, it is about that Jack Morris case. You 
know, of course, he was to die to-morrow morning. 
In the last mail, after you left the office, a letter 
came by special delivery. It was from a Wester 
prison, and it seemed to me all important to see 
you at once about its rather extraordinary state- 
ments.” 

““My dear McAllister, you are all energy and 
enthusiasm. You have not the right legal poise 
of mind, or you would never speak and move, and 
use telephones, with such a dash and rush, and 
yet, if there was any real need of action, you 
would get there just the same, with less expendi- 
ture of nerve force, yes, and less weariness to other 
people.”’ 

““Excuse me, sir,’”’ said the young man, with a 
very visible chilliness of manner, ‘‘ but life and death 
still seem to me matters calling for some display 
of feeling, but I will waste no more time. Shall 


I read the letter?” : 
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Receiving a nod of assent, young McAllister 
drew from an envelope a very poorly written 
epistle and commenced reading it. 

“DEAR SIR: 

“I write you this letter because I do not like to 
see any man die for what he didn’t do. I have 
been in this prison some time, and we don’t see 
the papers, so I knew nothing about the case. 
The other day an old friend of mine came to pay 
me a visit. I asked him how things were going 
on in my old State and county, and he told me 
of that old bloke’s death in the hotel. I told him 
I did n’t think the world was much the worse off 
for that. Then he told me his murderer was 
caught and going to die soon. I got his name and 
heard when it was to be and I went back into my 
cell and did a lot of thinking. Now I am writing 
you to say, give that young fellow a reprieve. He 
don’t know the first thing about the murder. 
I know the man who did it and if you ’ll let that 
young fellow off and send some lawyer here to see 
me, I ll make a statement that will clear up the 
hotel mystery. 

“This Jack Morris may be a good fellow. He 
may have a wife and children or an old mother or 
someone that cares. The fellow who did the job 
is a good-for-nothing sort and his life is not worth 
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much anyhow. Now I won't give up his name or 
say another word until I know you ’ve stopped that 
electrocution business, because it is no good getting 
the other man in for this till Jack Morris is out of 
it, but if you will act on my word, you will perhaps 
be able to get me out of this prison and I will come 
to your State and tell all I know. So act quick 
and let me hear from you. So long. No. 1366. 


“P. S. I got our warden to give me this extra 
letter. He ’s promised to send it out special so 
you 'll get it. I have done my part.” 


McAllister paused. 

“Well, sir, shall I telephone the warden that the 
execution is to be postponed ?”” 

The Governor raised his eyebrows and a smile of 
wearied tolerance played around his thin, firm lips. 

““My dear fellow, there you are again. All for 
action, and groundless emotional action, when you 
have absolutely no case to present. What is that 
other letter you have there?” 

Rather reluctantly the young secretary unfolded 
another sheet, this time on official prison paper, 
and read: 


“DEAR GOVERNOR: 
‘IT enclose a communication addressed to you 
from one of the inmates of this prison. He asked 
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for this privilege, which I have granted, and yet 
when I read his letter I hesitated about sending 
iton. It is only right for me to tell you, we place 
little reliance in this prisoner’s word. He was an 
alcoholic subject and has been addicted to mor- 
phine. He is a second offender, having been in 
prison before, in your State, I believe. It seems 
to me he may have a grudge against some man 
with whom he hopes to get even, by in some way 
implicating him in the hotel murder. Maybe he 
has hit on this scheme with the hope of getting 
help himself, thinking he could be pardoned here, 
to become a witness in your State. 

“T feel it my duty to let you know how the 
matter appears to me, but at the same time I 
cannot take the responsibility of decision in the 
case as it is quite possible that I may be wrong 
in my suspicions. I shall await your pleasure in 
this matter.” 


A long silence and then the Governor laughed. 
“Really, my dear McAllister, I think you might 
have spared me this intrusion of business into my 
home. Those letters could have waited until 
to-morrow’s office hours.’’ 

“But, Governor, to-morrow the man would 
have been dead!” 
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‘Will be dead,” corrected the Governor. ‘You 
really cannot suppose that that remarkable fairy 
story from a convict could influence me to inter- 
fere in this case? Why, no one would take such 
a man’s word an oath. Besides, it is quite clear 
he only wants to get off or pay off an old grudge. 
The letter is not worth one moment’s considera- 
tion. I for one don’t believe a convict could tell 
the truth, even under the best circumstances.” 

“But, Governor, is there not the possibility, 
remote I grant, but just a chance that there is 
truth in this? And should you not give that poor 
chap the benefit of the doubt? It could not 
interfere with justice. Reprieve him for two weeks 
and by that time we could investigate the story.” 

The Governor moved impatiently. He was 
sick of the subject. 

“‘T will do nothing of the sort. It would make 
it harder for him to have to die later, when he is 
ready for it now, with his courage screwed up to 
the right point. Such action would revive hope 
which would only have to be snuffed out later. 
Besides, I am not going to act without evidence. 
I have said that all along. We have had too 
much sentiment, too many assertions of his in- 
nocence, too much advice and interference in this 
case altogether. With me, it is a closed book.” 
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The young man stretched out his hand for the 
letters that lay on the table between them, but 
the Governor reached for them swiftly. ‘‘Here,’”’ 
he said, ‘‘you can take an answer to the warden,”’ 
and he dictated the following note: 


““DEAR WARDEN: 

“Your communication in reference to the letter 
addressed to me by an inmate of your prison came 
duly to hand. I entirely agree with you as to the 
utterly untrustworthy source of this supposed 
information. I feel it is best to ignore the letter. 

“‘T never act except on evidence, such information 
as would be accepted in court, and this communi- 
cation gives none whatever, save the word of a 
convict, and we know what that amounts to. 
With thanks for your courtesy in this matter, I am, 

“Yours, etc.” 


The Governor tossed the warden’s letter to his 
secretary and almost at the same moment tore up 
the prisoner’s communication, consigning it to 
the near-by waste-paper basket. McAllister bit 
his lip and boldly declared he would like to have 
filed it with the other papers in the case and added: 
“Tf ever the truth comes out, I fear Jack Morris’s 
words about judicial murder will haunt our 
memories rather painfully.” 
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“Nonsense, boy!” exclaimed the Governor, with 
impatience. ‘“‘ Judicial murder, there is no such 
thing. The State and the law cannot murder. 
It may make a mistake through lack of evidence, 
but it can murder no man.” 

“Well, it can kill him, and unjustifiable killing 
is called murder, when it is done by an individual 
or individuals, and it does not seem to me there 
is much difference, even if the’life is taken by that 
representative of many individuals, the State, or 
the Governor they have invested with power for 
' the time being.” 

The Governor rose to show that the interview 
was over and said somewhat laughingly: ‘‘My 
dear McAllister, I guess that handsome Mrs. 
Morris has so dazzled you that you have lost all 
practical perspective in this case. You have no 
ghost of evidence, no shadow of proof. You are 
like all these other morbidly sentimental people, 
who would have the Governor act on their beliefs, 
just because they are sorry to see a handsome 
scoundrel suffer for his deviltry. You all say he 
isinnocent. Isay,‘Proveit.’ Youcannot do so, 
and there ’s an end to it.” 

Without a word, even a good-night, the young 
man took his hat and strode to the door. Just 
as he was leaving the room, the Governor called: 
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“Of course, McAllister, I expect this interview 
to be regarded in confidence.” With almost a 
sneer, the young man threw back, over his shoul- 
ders, ‘‘I have never made it a practice to reveal 
State secrets. Your affairs go no farther where I 
am concerned.” 

As he banged the street door and passed out 
into the starlit night he muttered between his 
teeth, ‘If that chap is innocent, I would rather 
be Jack Morris than the Governor of this State.’ 
Then at a recollection he laughed and mused to 
himself : 

“How would dear, emphatic, far-seeing Mrs. 
McDonald like that sweeping assertion that you 
could trust no convict’s word? She would prob- 
ably express the sincere wish that the Governor 
might himself be condemned to the horror of the 
death-cells that his eyes might be opened and his 
heart enlarged; but, after all, has he got sucha 
thing in the accepted sense, or is it merely an 
organ by which blood is pumped into his physical 
system?” 

With a shrug of the shoulders, he shelved the 
subject and passed on his way. 


CHAPTER XVII 
AT THE FLUTTER OF A HANDKERCHIEF 


URIEL sat at her window as the dawn crept 
over the learien waters of the river and made 

the distant hills take form out of the blackness 
that shrouded them. When she had gone to her 
room the night before, she had determined to seek 
sleep, if by any chance it would in mercy come, 
to bring to her an hour or two of forgetfulness. 
She knew that all the nerve and strength she could 
command would be needed for the coming ordeal. 
For hours she lay in the dark, waiting for the balm 
that did not come to her tired, burning eyes. Her 
pillow grew hot beneath her restless head, the bed- 
clothing seemed to weigh unbearably, and the 
darkness enclosed her with an oppression that at 
last could be endured no longer. Springing up, 
she threw around her a soft white gown and thrust 
her feet into fur-trimmed slippers. She stretched 
out her hand to turn on the light, but drew back 
with a shudder. She could not bear the glare 
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that would flood the room. Her aching eyes and 
throbbing heart recoiled at the thought of light 
that could not cheer or comfort and would only 
bring a keener realisation of the horror that filled 
her thoughts. 

Groping her way across the room, she raised 
the shade and threw back the shutters. The 
cool breath of the night came to her as a sooth- 
ing potion; the air had the fragrance of damp 
woods and night-blooming flowers. First it was 
utter blackness, then the trees took form as inky 
etchings against the gloom. A breeze whispered 
in the leaves, every now and then some bird stirred, 
and a faint call or twitter sounded as it settled 
again in the leafy shadows. The lonely watcher 
gazed long and steadily into the distance until she 
could just discern the river, that great tide that 
swept down from the distant mountains and away 
to the waiting sea, but which she thought of only 
as passing the great prison walls, where a brave 
man also watched and waited for the morning, 
and for death. Was he awake? What were his 
thoughts? Had fear or horror crept in to torture 
him? Or was the white angel of a new and vital 
faith standing guard, while his soul communed 
with the God he was so soon to meet, face to face, 
in the new dawn of the perfect day? 
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There was no moonlight, no star gleam, but the 
silent, scented darkness was more grateful to 
Muriel’s weary nerves than could have been a 
cloudless, glittering night. She was thankful 
when the dawn came that it was to be a grey day, 
with no rosy cloud or golden glory to mock her 
anguish. She realised, as she knelt there praying 
for strength and courage to play well her woman's 
part, that the one who was to be taken from her 
had grown very dear to her innermost heart— 
dear as brother, friend, and comrade, and also 
as a warrior brave, who commanded her admiration 
for his unflinching courage in the face of cruel 
wrong and bitter misfortune. 

As she prayed, there came to her peace, 
and with it the touch to weary eyes that she 
had sought so vainly through the night. When 
the door opened softly and the rustle of silken 
draperies sounded in the room, Muriel heard 
nothing. Her head rested on her bare, white 
arms on the window-sill and her mass of golden 
hair completely shrouded her face, falling over 
her white gown, and making a picture from 
which an artist might have drawn an inspira- 
tion. Mrs. McDonald stood close beside her, 
looking with pitying sympathy at the relaxed 
body and guessing well the struggle through which 
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her friend must have passed before rest came to 
her. How that loving, sympathetic woman wished 
that she could let the weary child sleep on, 
but the distant chimes told musically that the 
hour had come when she must face one of the 
sternest realities of life. 

Laying a gentle hand on the golden head, she 
called her softly, and as the girl rose in frightened 
return to life, she caught her to her heart and ina 
long, silent embrace said all that lips could not 
voice, of her loving understanding and sympathy. 
Muriel dressed quickly, and it was her wedding 
dress she wore, substituting a bunch of white 
roses for the lilies of the valley. Mrs. McDonald’s 
horses were already at the door when she came to 
Muriel with a cup of coffee. 

“‘Darling,’”’ she said, ‘‘I am not going to tease 
you by a suggestion of breakfast. I know you 
could not eat, but coffee will help you and one 
can swallow that at any time.” 

Muriel was grateful for the thought, and as 
they drove quickly through the grounds and out 
to the river road, she felt braced and refreshed 
and could look forward with a calmer spirit to the 
work that was before her. Arrived at the prison, 
they entered the warden’s office. Mrs. McDonald 
talked brightly and cheerily to the officials whose 
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faces and manner spoke all too clearly of that gloom 
that hangs like a pall over any prison on such a 
day. In five minutes the chaplain came for 
Muriel, and with one long hand-clasp her friend 
let her pass through the iron doors into the prison, 
knowing full well that when she returmed she 
would be in desperate need of all the tactful care 
she could bestow upon her. j 

As Muriel entered the death-house, she noted 
that all the cells were screened, leaving Jack’s 
cell the only one open to the light. The bluff, 
old deputy-warden, an Irishman of keen wit and 
kindly heart to those he liked, was talking with 
him, and the merry laugh that sounded from the 
condemned man’s cell struck a sharp note of 
contrast to the gloom of the impending tragedy. 
As the slim, white figure of his wife stepped out 
of the shadows, Jack sprang to his feet and came 
close to the bars, stretching out his hands with an 
inexpressible longing to reach her. 

“Merry, darling,” he cried, ‘‘I have had a won- 
derful night and to-day I can cry triumphantly, ‘O 
Death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?’ God has quite taken away from my soul that 
fear and dread of death that seems our natural birth- 
right and which proves so unnerving at such an 
hour. I feel ready to face it all without a tremor.” 
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Muriel felt her own heart leap in courageous 
response and answered: “I, too, beloved, will 
face it with you. I have the Governor’s consent 
to be at your side to the end. There has been so 
little that I could do for you these days that I am 
thankful to God for this last opportunity of 
service.”’ 

A look of hesitancy passed over her husband’s 
face. “Ought I to allow it? Is it not selfish to 
let you face such an ordeal?. Can you bear it, 
sweetheart ?”’ 

“Indeed I can, dearest,” she answered; ‘‘I will 
go to it, as I have gone to my uncle’s operating 
table. I will think of the death current, as I have 
thought of the merciful ether, and then I will think 
only and always of your new, wonderful life that 
no one can take from you in that world where you 
will surely be recompensed for the injustice and 
sorrow life has dealt out to you here.” 

They talked together for some minutes undis- 
turbed and the chaplain prayed with them, 
feeling, good man, that there was almost as much 
need of sustaining grace for himself, as he dreaded 
intensely the ordeal of the death chamber. 

“‘T have been thinking,” said Jack, as they rose 
from their knees, ‘‘that we who are on this side 
of the valley may be very short-sighted, very 
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blind and ignorant in our thought concerning the 
loved ones we have lost in death. We try our 
desperate best to keep them; we speak of them as 
‘poor so-and-so’ after they have gone; we mourn 
for them with many regrets. The coming of 
spring, the summer joy, the beauty of life, make 
us say, ‘How sad that they are not here to enjoy 
it!’ But, think of it, when their eyes opened on 
that new life, they may have exclaimed: ‘Why 
have I had to wait for this so long? Oh, those 
poor loved ones I have left behind! How I pity 
them! How I wish they could now share that 
which is mine to enjoy!’” 

Then, with a smile, he turned to Muriel, 
who did not seem to hear his words, saying 
tenderly: ‘‘Cheer up, little girlk There’s one 
thing you may live to see that is denied to me. 
I have prayed, and earnestly believe, that some 
day the truth will be known and my name will be 
cleared from this infamy. I should like to have 
seen that day, but you who have so lovingly taken 
my name will feel the joy and comfort of vindica- 
tion for me, when it comes.” 

The last few moments of the hour had passed 
almost unnoticed, and now the bolts were drawn 
and through the door from the main cell-house 
came the warden and deputy. The death- 
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watch stepped quickly to the cell door to throw 
it open; the chaplain drew near to support 
the condemned man, if necessary. All gazed 
apprehensively at Muriel. Such an unusual 
addition to the sombre little procession that 
passed from time to time through the little door 
to the death chamber had never before arisen 
to perplex them. Manlike, they expected tears, 
hysterics, or fainting, and one and all highly 
disapproved the innovation. ‘‘Come, my boy,” 
said the deputy, with a tremor of emotion. 
“We ’re blamed sorry time ’s up, but it won’t be 
so bad as you think, after all.” 

“‘Warden,”’ Jack said, as he stepped from his 
cell, ‘may Iask you one favour? Will you permit 
me to kiss my wife good-bye?” 

“Oh, my dear sir,” said the warden, ‘‘I do not 
think that would be—” but the bluff, old deputy 
broke in: ‘‘Oh say, warden, let the poor boy have 
the comfort of it. I know Jack Morris and we 
need not fear any cyanide game. He is no coward 
to cheat the chair that way.” 

“All right, but be quick about it,”’ was the 
warden’s comment, feeling that a business-like 
manner was the only safe way to face this most 
unpleasant duty. So Muriel received the first 
and last kiss from her husband, as he stood in the 
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very shadow of death. The moment he released 
her from his embrace, a small door used only on 
such occasions was thrown open and the little 
procession passed swiftly into a large light cham- 
ber, paved and lined with white tiles, and abso- 
lutely bare of furniture, save for the instrument of 
death, to which they hastened. 

A small group of witnesses stood at a little 
distance, but Muriel did not notice them. She 
was oblivious to everything but the man walk- 
ing so bravely to his end. A few brief seconds 
and he was in the chair. As they adjusted 
the straps, a man detached himself from the 
group of witnesses and stepped quickly to 
Muriel’s side, but she was quite unaware of 
Dr. Gerald Strowbridge’s presence. She saw that 
all was in readiness, and on the impulse of the 
moment she stooped to kiss her husband’s lips. 

The girl had not seen that which had caught 
the Doctor’s quick eye—the flutter of the warden’s 
handkerchief. Instantly he caught her back, and 
only just in time, for Jack’s body leapt and 
strained in its bonds and the ghastly struggle 
told that the hand of the State had gripped its 
victim, the relentless current was hastening a 
soul to eternity. 

Dr. Strowbridge held the girl almost roughly 
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in his arms, pressing her face against his shoul- 
der with his hand, covering her eyes so that she 
might be spared the anguish of that awful sight. 

Three times in the hushed horror of silence that 
noise of struggle rose and fell. Then all was over. 

Dr. Gerald whispered the one word, ‘‘Come,”’ 
and Murel, glad to be commanded, walked 
on numb feet across the few yards that sepa- 
rated her from the door—a larger door lead- 
ing straight into the open air, having access 
to the warden’s garden beyond the walls. 
She walked with closed eyes, leaning heavily on 
the strong arm that supported her. 

As they passed out into freedom she turned 
to look into her friend’s face. It was white and 
stern with disapproval, but she knew it was also 
strong with the power to help. 

“Doctor, I did not tell you I should be there, 
because I knew what you would say, but I am all 
right now. Please go back and watch them in 
that awful place. Stand by that poor murdered 
boy and, when the State is through with him, 
take him for me as we have arranged and see 
to the details for which I have neither heart nor 
knowledge.” 

“‘T will,” he answered and, leaving her, passed 
once more through that door in the high stone wall. 
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Mechanically Muriel Morris made her way to 
the prison office. Tearless she met her friend 
who said never a word, but deftly wrapped over 
the girl’s white hat a veil that completely hid her 
face, so that she might drive home shielded from 
even her sympathetic eyes. No word was spoken 
on the homeward drive, and reaching the house 
Muriel seemed so dazed and helpless that Mrs. 
McDonald had to lead her to her room and undress 
her as if she had been a child. She had noted her 
stumbling steps and the way in which she groped 
as if her eyes refused their duty. 

She left her in a darkened room, hoping that 
either tears or sleep would come to save her from 
the torturing tension of mind and nerve. An 
hour later she was called to the telephone and 
found that Gerald Strowbridge had opinions of 
his own to express. 

“Well,” he said sternly, ‘‘who’s to blame for 
this morning’s affair? You ’ve me to thank that 
it was not a double electrocution.” 

““My dear boy,’’ Mrs. McDonald answered 
emphatically, “I don’t understand what you 
mean, but if you are disapproving of Muriel’s 
presence, it is only what I expect from a mere 
man. I wish all the same you would quit your 
stern, professional tone and talk like your own 
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dear self for a moment. I need sympathy, and 
I need advice, and I don’t see why you do not 
come right up here to help us both.”’ 

_ The voice that answered had a much more 
mellow tone and asked with real concern about 
Muriel’s condition. 

““T have to take the poor boy’s body to 
the city to make all arrangements for the cre- 
mation, but if you will let me I will come out 
this afternoon and stay the night. If I mistake 
not, you will need a doctor, and you may find 
you have a patient on your hands for many 
weeks to come. Those nerves of steel are the 
worst to deal with when they break, and in this 
case there is a break coming, mark my word.” 

As she hung up the receiver, Mrs. McDonald 
sighed. She, too, foresaw the reaction that must 
surely come, and she had learned to love this girl 
as a sister and would gladly have saved her from 
suffering, were it possible. Now she listened for a 
moment at the bedroom door and, hearing no 
sound, went out into her rose garden. Late as 
it was, many beautiful blossoms greeted her and 
she found solace and diversion as she gathered 
them, but her heart was heavy—heavy with the 
burden of another’s grief. 

As she thought of the poor boy whose life had 
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gone out past recall, she found herself asking the 
question, ‘‘ What if he had had to face life, instead 
of death?”” Her eyes had been too keen for 
Muriel to veil her poor little secret, and she asked 
herself if Jack himself would have cared for life, 
if life had in time revealed to him the fact that the 
love given him by the woman he called wife was 
only a sweet and tender pity and a sisterly affec- 
tion. He had died in the joy and beauty of a 
new-found faith and with his glad eyes blind to 
love’s mistakes. Truly, she thought, the poor 
child, lying dry-eyed and horror-stricken in her 
darkened room, was the more to be pitied of the 
two. 
With a sigh she turned again to her roses for 
comfort. 


en cea <<<, 


BOOK II 
WAS IT LOVE? 


CHAPTER I 
CUPID MISCALCULATES 


N Adirondack lake, in the stillness of a perfect 
evening in late fall, is a wonder of beauty and 
colour. The waters are so placid that every shade 
and tone, every delicate tracery of branch, twig, 
and leaf is given back, as from a burnished mirror; 
so deep in placesone seems tolook into unfathomed, 
black mystery, and yet so clear that every swish of 
the paddle sends up a crystal shower of brilliants. 
On a certain day to which our story has come 
every autumnal tint was to be seen. The forest 
had put on its richest glory, fiery crimson maples 
and slender golden birches leaned over the margin 
of the lake, staining the mirror as with gold and 
blood, while, here and there, the silver of the 
beeches or the copper of the scrub-oak added their 
touch of beauty. It was the sunset hour. How 
tranquil and glorious! In sky and cloud the 
pageant of beauty flamed and burned, while 

from the forest and water the wonderivl ‘haze, 
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that so beautifies our Indian-summer days, spoke 
of warmth and comfort still holding off the chill 
of frost, so soon to come. It was quiet, not with 
the dead quiet of winter, but with that murmuring 
stillness that soothes you as a lullaby soothes a 
sleepy child. Countless insects sang and droned 
in undertones, swallows swept low over the water, 
uttering faint cries of joyous freedom, while once 
and again a startling note came from the honk, 
honk of travellers flying southward or the strange 
weird laugh of a distant loon. 

A canoe lay motionless in the glowing pathway 
of the setting sun. In the stern a girl, dressed all 
in white, lay back languidly, dabbling one hand in 
the water. She was following with intense gaze a 
flock of travelling birds, strung out like a black 
arrow-head against a golden cloud. Her face was 
thin and sensitive, showing clearly the marks of 
recent illness, but the smile on the lips and the 
tranquillity in the eyes spoke of a realisation of 
present comfort and an intense enjoyment of the 
beauties of nature. The sunset made an aureole 
of her hair, and her very unconsciousness of self 
seemed to add to her grace and beauty. 

The man who sat facing her, with the paddle at 
rest in his hand, was gazing very intensely at the 
picture before him. He could do so with impunity 
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for, lost in her own reverie, she was absolutely 
oblivious to his existence. Had she lowered her 
eyes from those dark, flying specks, Muriel Morris 
might have surprised a look on the man’s face that 
she had never seen there before. 

Doctor Strowbridge did not look professional in 
white flannels. His face was bronzed, as were his 
hands and arms, by out-door life. His hair was 
longer than he wore it when in the city and it gave 
him a more boyish aspect; the furrows of care had 
to a certain extent been smoothed out of his brow 
and his lips had lost some of their sternness. All 
these changes she had noted during his vacation 
with their mutual friend at her Adirondack camp. 
But now, there was something more—a something 
that would have surprised her beyond words and 
startled her from her apathy. If Mrs. McDonald, 
entertaining a merry party of college boys on the 
piazza of ‘“Camp Good Time,” could have seen 
him at that moment, she would have said a most 
fervent ‘‘Thank God!” for the stern, reliant, 
clever doctor had vanished, and in his place was 
just a mere man and a man with his heart writ 
upon his face. In earnest eyes and trembling 
lips, the tale was told that must have made the 
little god return his arrows to their quiver, with a 
sense of work well done. 
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He was naturally a handsome man, but now 
his face was transfigured, and if only those 
wretched, south-bound geese would disappear 
into the distant ether, the girl might glance in 
his direction and for the first time read what 
surely no other had seen there before her. No 
one could read that face without understanding 
how vast a wealth of love lay at her feet for the 
taking. 

A trout flashed up to a passing fly to fall witha 
resounding splash. Gerald pulled himself together 
—love-sick dreams were not his wont, and then a 
look of bitterness passed over his face that made it 
seem almost as if a cloud had passed over the sun. 
He could not, must not speak the words that rose 
unbidden to his lips. The girl, with strained and 
broken heart, was trying to creep back to life 
again. Words of love, at such a time, would be 
to her like cruel insults. She had given all she 
had to give to another, and because that other 
had come before him, he must crush the new 
tenderness that made him long to comfort her. 
He was her doctor, her adviser, and nothing more. 
He might in secret worship her, but she had nothing 
to give in return. Happiness of that kind was 
not for him. 

The leaping trout, the passing of the geese, the 
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sigh of her companion, even the sound of his 
paddle as he turned homeward, made no im- 
pression on the dreaming girl. She still smiled, 
still gazed at the sunset glory, still lay back 
tranquilly with half-veiled eyes unconscious of her 
surroundings. 

The transition, to Gerald, from the ecstasy of 
love into which he had for the moment allowed him- 
self to drift, to the realisation of hard facts, which 
he resolutely thrust between himself and that 
white-clad figure, brought a hardness to his face 
and a harshness to his voice as he spoke to her. 

“First I told you to rest, then I advised you to 
play. Now, as your physician, I am going to ask 
you a point-blank question. What are you going 
to do with your life?”’ 

Muriel seemed to hear the words very far away. 
Still she smiled dreamily, then as their meaning 
filtered into her consciousness the smile faded and a 
look of vague uneasiness shadowed her face. 

It may seem a swift transition from the heart- 
gripping horror of the death chamber to the 
tranquil sunset hour on a mountain lake, but the 
Doctor caught his breath with a spasm of pain 
when he thought of the steep, hard path those 
little, white-shod feet had had to tread. She had 
struggled through the thirst and anguish of deserts 
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in her fever, had slipped down, down into the dark 
horrible abyss of bottomless pain in her delirium. 
She had lain almost lifeless, helpless, broken, and 
crushed like a flower torn up and dashed on the 
bare rocks of a mountain precipice. Again he 
marvelled, as he had often been led to do in his 
study of human brain and body, that she should 
ever have been able to come forth to life again. 
Oh, the blessed elasticity of youth, the wonderful 
re-adjusting of the human balance of mind and 
body even after one has thought the limit of 
endurance past! Take the intricate mechanism 
of man’s constituting, subject it to the damaging 
influences of antagonistic elements, and in a few 
moments it lies shattered and useless at your feet, 
never to move again; but this more intricate and 
more sensitive and more wonderful work of the 
great Creator, the human being, rises supreme 
after tests and trials that would seem overwhelm- 
ing, and goes forth to life again, smiling wanly at 
first it may be, but by degrees, with a gladness 
that says all unconsciously, ‘‘Ah, it is good to 
live!” 

So it was with Muriel, and in her favour in this 
stern struggle there had been one advantage the 
Doctor had not realised. Within her broken body 
and anguished mind, there had not throbbed a 
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broken heart. She had bravely and lovingly suf- 
fered for and with Jack Morris, her friend, her 
comrade, her almost brother, but the current that 
swept him out of the world had not broken the 
cord of her life, for she had never been one with 
him in soul, heart, and thought, as truly mated 
souls should be. Her woman’s nature had slept : 
on untouched, through the strange experiences of 
those arduous days, and it is only when the heart 
of a man or woman dies within them that they 
have no strength or courage to rally from the 
shocks of life. 

Muriel had indeed come through a hard and 
dark valley to this lake of placid content. After 
her husband’s death, she had had an illness that 
had greatly alarmed her friends and threatened to 
shatter her mind and body. At her bedside Doctor 
Gerald and Mrs. McDonald had fought side by 
side with skill, care, and devotion, to call her back 
to life. Her friends had realised that they must 
humour her by promising not to tell her father 
of her sore strait, so their anxiety was intensified 
by the responsibility they must carry alone. 

Skill and care and perhaps also Mrs. McDon- 
ald’s tender sympathy proved stronger than the 
forces that had cast her down, and the time came 
when their patient became a convalescent, aie 
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to sit by the window looking out over the broad 
river, drinking in the breeze, and appreciating all 
the good things, lovingly bestowed upon her by 
her hostess. 

At every visit, Gerald proved himself a potent 
factor in her recovery. Every great doctor has 
strong mental influence over his patient, and 
consciously or unwittingly gives mental sugges- 
tion, to inspire new hope and brace the spirit 
to the effort of self-help. Sometimes, when he 
came, Muriel would feel weak and depressed, 
and under his questioning would pour out a tale 
of woe concerning her feelings and a long list of 
miserable symptoms. He would listen patiently 
and sympathetically, giving her confidence by his 
thorough understanding of her case, and then with 
a smile he would say, “‘ But you do feel better now, 
don’t you, Mrs. Morris?” and she, searching her 
own feelings, would have to acknowledge, much to 
her surprise, that he was right. His old sternness 
of manner and authoritative bearing had somehow 
slipped from him during her illness. He was 
tender as a woman, gay as a boy, sympathetic 
and understanding as a reader of innermost souls. 
It had always been so in his work. He loved those 
who needed him, their weakness appealed to his 
strength, their suffering called forth all he had to 
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- give, whereas he turned from the strong and self- 
reliant in life as belonging to a world in which 
he took little interest. He could not waste his 
time with them; they were often careless and 
foolish or selfish and unused to the world of the 
sorrowing, and he pushed them brusquely from his 
path. They, in consequence, spoke of him as a 
very stern and purposeful man, caring for nothing 
outside his profession. His dreams had always 
been of wider fields of work, new achievements, 
greater knowledge in fighting disease, and there 
had never been either time or inclination to weave 
into them the softer, brighter fabric of love. 

Since his boyish love affair and disillusionment, 
he had shunned women. Many had admired him, 
not a few could have loved and almost worshipped 
him had he given them half a chance, but he was 
too ardently pursuing his career, too sincerely 
in love with his profession for pleasant dalliance 
in the paths where the Jittle god can catch men off 
their guard. 

Now all unsought had come to him a strange 
and new experience. Looking back he realised 
that it first touched him as he stood in the wind- 
blown spray on a steamer deck, noting the little 
damp curls on a woman’s white brow and the 
lights and shadows in her tawny eyes. WW gnpypes 
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him more firmly when, his will opposed to hers, he 
tried to play counsellor, but it leapt with full 
force upon his throbbing heart as he held her in 
his arms in that awful moment by the death chair. 

All through her illness, he yielded to love’s con- 
trolling force, but with her returning strength he 
learned to hide his weakness, for thus he thought 
and spoke of it. 

When she was well enough to travel, he had 
ordered her to the mountains and for the last 
two weeks had joined her there at the earnest in- 
vitation of their friend. To tell the truth, dear 
Mrs. McDonald had thoughts of her own con- 
cerning Muriel and Gerald. She loved and ad- 
mired them both, and nothing would have pleased 
her better than to see a new romance unfold 
before her loving eyes. 

But if Cupid smiled as he balanced himself 
airily on Gerald’s paddle, he was premature in his 
triumph and he had to hide his head under his 
wing in chagrin, confessing that he should have 
tapped wood before putting his arrows away. in 
boastful complacency. 

Muriel had not for a moment conceived that 
she was anything to the Doctor, and he was not 
the man to be content with a second place in a 
woman’s heart. The widow of Jack Morris had 
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vowed herself to one object in life—that was the 
vindication of the good name her husband had 
trusted to her keeping. Gerald was absolutely de- 
termined to put from him a love that seemed hope- 
less and to stand by her in her life’s mission as a 
helpful friend. 

So Gerald Strowbridge, the lover, was thrust aside 
by Gerald Strowbridge, the doctor, and feeling still 
a keen interest in his patient he proposed to arouse 
her to a more normal and healthful interest in life. 

His question remained long unanswered, then 
Muriel said slowly: “I have not thought about 
my life. Ihave not cared. That day the threads 
seemed to snap and I have lost track of the pattern. 
If anything is woven in the loom of my life, it 
will have to be by destiny. I am powerless to 
think or plan or to carry any plan into execution.” 

The furrows appeared on the Doctor’s brow, his 
eyes flashed with that ominous glance which 
always meant to those who knew him that he was 
on the war-path. 

“There speaks the weaker side of your nature, 
Mistress Muriel. It seems to me you have been 
nursed and pampered too long. If you don’t 
rouse yourself, you will drift into the aimless, 
listless, self-indulgence that spoils so many women’s 
lives. Have you no plans, no aims, no ambiucns 
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or interests in your home country that should call 
to your”’ 

Muriel straightened herself with some show of 
her old spirit and her chin went up with a return 
of its old defiance. 

“Doctor Strowbridge, you should know and 
understand that home, my own people, that for- 
mer interests and future possible happiness, can 
mean nothing to me as Jack Morris’s widow, 
until his name is cleared, his honour vindicated.” 

‘So you intend to stay in our country?’’ Was 
there a tone of relief in the Doctor’s voice? Cupid 
thought so and peeped out for a moment from 
under his drooping wings. 

““Most assuredly I shall never leave America 
until I can send to every paper that has published 
his infamy, the story of his innocence. I could 
not leave his poor ashes until I had written on the 
stone above them a vindication of his memory.” 

“Well and good, Mrs. Morris, and until that 
day what are you going to do with your life?” 

“Why, just live it, I suppose. If I were poor, I 
should teach or sing or do something to live by, 
and the work might prove a blessing, but that is 
not necessary, so I must just wait and do, while I 
wait, all that I can to trace up every possible clue 
that could lead to the solution of the mystery.” 
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Gerald looked at her whimsically through half- 
closed eyes. Then he said with a laugh, ‘‘ Young 
lady, as your physician, I am tempted to wish you 
were penniless. ”’ 

Muriel’s colour rose. ‘‘You are certainly very 
kind,”’ she said, ‘‘and why, may I ask, do you wish 
to see me a pauper?”’ 

““Because I hate to see girls of your class, who 
might make such splendid use of their talents, 
squandering their days in tennis and teas; their 
nights in social functions, bridge, theatre-going, 
and frivolity.” 

“Thank you for your opinion of my pursuits,” 
she said with some bitterness. ‘‘Who was it that 
tempted me to play tennis the other day? If 
from what you have seen of me you expect me to 
spend the years of my widowhood in empty 
gaiety, all I have to say for your reading of human 
nature is that you are blind as a bat where I am 
concerned.’’ Muriel gathered her scarf around 
her shoulders and glanced shoreward. “It is 
getting late,’’ she said, ‘‘and I am tired.” 

The Doctor showed no signs of regret for his 
offence and allowed the canoe to drift gently on 
the smooth water while he studied her angry, 
indignant face. After a while he assumed his most 
professional air and said in a conciliatory wore. 
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““My dear patient, I meant no reflections against 
you. I admire and respect you too much. I was 
only anxious to rouse you to the opportunities 
of life and the need in which you now stand of 
some real, absorbing interest to lift you out of 
morbid lines of thought. You spoke of what you 
would do if you were poor. Has it occurred to you 
that in doing such things you could be a blessing 
to others and make the world better by your life? 
Some people are driven to active, useful occupation 
to gain their daily bread; others have willingly 
chosen such paths, because of the opening they 
would find, just for doing good. While you are 
waiting for the vindication of your—of Jack 
Morris, why do you not use your life, your strength, 
your natural talents in some field where you can 
help to heal other broken hearts, bear other 
peoples’ burdens, and who knows but what your 
own may grow the lighter in consequence?”’ 

Muriel laughed. “Listen,” she said, waving her 
hand to the swallows, ‘‘to the exhortation of the 
Reverend Gerald Strowbridge, missionary to the 
benighted daughter of an English clergyman.” 

Poor little Cupid shivered, or was it the evening 
breeze that stirred the lake and made tiny silver 
ripples sigh around the canoe? 

Gerald coloured. He did not like to be made 
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fun of when he knew himself in earnest. It was 
Muriel who again broke the silence. 

“All right, my esteemed physician and coun- 
sellor, I will go to work, but what shall I do? 
Teach French and music or sing in a church choir, 
or shall it be a millinery store with reformed 
fashions and ladylike instruction as to how to 
dress?”’ 

Still Gerald was silent. She might jest alone 
if she felt like jesting. He took up the paddle and 
turned the canoe shoreward. 

“Stop!’’ cried Muriel, and now there was a 
different tone in her voice. ‘‘ You really wanted 
to help me and I have taken it horribly, because 
you somehow touched the wrong chord, but I will 
listen now. What could I do, how could my life 
help others? I am not a Mrs. McDonald, I 
cannét preach to prisoners, I am not cut out for 
visiting the slums, and yet I might do something, 
and I see how much an interest in life would help 
me while I watch and wait for the one thing which 
must be my foremost ambition in life.’ 

The Doctor stopped paddling; the little bark 
rocked idly on the waters once more. 

“Yes, I will tell you a thought that has come to 
me often when I have watched you. I wonder it 
has never occurred to yourownmind. Why dou 
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you enter training asa nurse and make your work 
that which your uncle and I have found so 
absorbing?” 

“Oh,”’ cried Muriel, with a new thrill in her 
voice, ‘‘what a brilliant idea and how I could help 
Uncle Jeff in the years of the future when I am 
free to go home! Hurry shoreward, dear Doctor. 
You are a genius to hit on the very thing I would 
love above all others. Now let’s talk it out with 
Mrs. McDonald. She’s got more practical 
common-sense than the two of us put together and 
she "ll settle all the details for me.”’ 

As the boat touched the dock, Muriel bounded 
lightly ashore. There was a new spring in her 
step, a new light in her eyes. As he secured the 
canoe and prepared to follow her, the Doctor 
wondered at his own dissatisfaction with her 
altered bearing. She had gone a few steps when 
she returned impulsively. ‘‘Oh, Doctor Gerald, 
you have been so good tome! I don’t know what 
I should ever have done without you.”’ 

A little wilted figure crouching in the bottom of 
the canoe raised itself to attention and clutched 
eagerly the quiver of fairy arrows. 

“You have been so thoughtful, so patient, quite 
like a father to me ever since I landed. I shall 


never, never forget it!” 
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A frightened cry, a whirr of wings, and Cupid 
was gone. 

“Oh,”’ gasped Muriel, ‘‘how that scared me! I 
do hate bats. I always think they are going to 
get caught in my hair,” and her white hands flut- 
tered to the red-gold tresses that had so hopelessly 
entangled another unsuspected victim, while her 
eyes followed in the gathering gloom a flitting 
shape that vanished into the forest. 

Doctor Strowbridge bent over the painter he 
was adjusting and bit his lip. 

‘‘What a fool I am,” he muttered, “and an old 
fool at that, to her thinking!” 


CHAPTER II 
A RAILROAD ACCIDENT AND WHAT CAME OF IT 


SUBDUED light reigned in the hospital ward. 
The two rows of white beds could be but 
dimly discerned amid the shadows, while in the 
centre of the room at a table the figure of a white- 
clad nurse was clearly seen in the glow of a shaded 
electric light. She was writing, but her busy pen 
did not keep her mind preoccupied and at the 
slightest sound she would glance up quickly, 
noticing the movement of any patient in the long 
line of sleepers. When she did so, the light that 
had shone only on spotless cap and apron, caught 
the outline of her face and shone in the warm 
tints of her hair, making a pretty picture of this 
graceful and womanly figure. 

Muriel Morris, head nurse of Ward 7, was not the 
care-free, lovely girl whom we found listening to the 
lark songs on the wind-blown cliffs of a far English 
village. The strong, supple figure was the same, 


but with perhaps an added touch of conscious 
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strength. The hair, where it escaped from the 
white cap, showed as much desire to curl and even 
in this light revealed its Rembrandt tints, but 
the face was changed, so changed, in its lines and 
expressions that one who had known her five 
years before would have asked whether this were 
not an elder sister by whom the stronger traits of 
some old ancestor had been inherited. The 
mouth was firm almost to sternness when the 
features were in repose; the eyes that seemed 
larger, perhaps, because the face was thinner than 
of yore, were very steady and intense in their 
concentration. It was only as she smiled that 
one could catch a hint of the old merry twinkle 
that had been so characteristic of the joyous girl, 
whose pet name had so well described her. Now 
one would hardly dream of shortening her name to 
the playful diminution. 

She was listening, her pen poised, her letter 
forgotten. A patient had roused from a state of 
coma and was muttering incoherently while she 
could see his hand weakly groping along the white 
bedspread as if to find something he knew not 
what, a hold, perhaps, on the tangible world from 
which he seemed to be slipping. 

Laying aside her papers, Muriel crossed over and 
seated herself at the bedside. She knew that Une 
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case was a well-nigh hopeless one. The poor broken 
body that lay there bound and bandaged, was not 
only helpless to move but so many bones were 
shattered that one could hardly wish for life to 
remain. To live would mean for him to be chained 
toa cripple’s existence. The man had been brought 
in by the ambulance the day before. They had 
hardly expected him to last the night out. Not far 
from the hospital a freight train had been wrecked. 
The fireman and engineer, pinned beneath the loco- 
motive, had been past aid when the doctors arrived, 
but this poor fellow had been found in the wreck- 
age of one of the cars in which he had been stealing 
aride. All that could be done for him had been 
done in the operating room, and if it had been im- 
possible to save life they had at least given him 
relief from pain. 

Now as the nurse’s trained fingers felt for the 
pulse and her eye noted the respiration, she was 
surprised to see a marked return of strength. To 
withstand such injury, the man must have been 
of sturdy constitution, and there was a chance 
that the quickening of the vital flame might bring 
a full return of consciousness. Muriel hoped 
and prayed it might be so. To her it proved a 
never ending tragedy, that passing of unknown, un- 
claimed patients to a grave marked merely by a 
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number. If the accident victim only regained con- 
sciousness, some clue to his or her identity could be 
gained, and one of Muriel’s special interests had 
been the piecing together of scraps of information 
and the finding of friends who could come to the 
bedside or at least claim the poor still body after 
the soul had fled. 

In this case there had been no mark, no letter, 
nothing that could give them the man’s identity, 
but his worn shoes and tattered clothing, added 

to the manner of travel he had adopted, marked 
him very clearly as a tramp, and many would 
have thought Muriel’s desire to bring him to 
consciousness hardly worth while. 

Even a tramp may have a home and a mother 
somewhere, far away, in a world very different 
from the freight car or the roadside, and it 
was this thought that constantly haunted her and 
made her long in this case, as in others, to probe 
into the clouded, wandering mind for some gleam 
of light on his life’s mystery. So, while her other 
charges slept, she worked earnestly to restore 
and strengthen one who seemed so hopeless and 
worthless. 

As the hours passed, she was cheered by a 
marked improvement, and by-and-bye, as dawn 
was lighting the windows and the swund ci tne 
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waking city came to her from the streets, the man 
struggled fully back from incoherent wanderings 
and fixed seeing eyes upon her face. 

“Where am I?” he asked. 

“In a hospital bed after a railroad accident,”’ 
she answered. ‘‘Who are you and where do your 
people live?’’ 

He was silent a moment. Then a smile twisted 
his scarred face and he answered, ‘‘I am the Dook 
of Monrose and I live on Fifth Avenoo.’’ She 
knew enough of his tribe to take this joke and to 
press her question with some seriousness while 
smiling with him at his attempt at the jocular. 

**No, Miss,’’ he said at last, ‘‘I have no mother. 
She ’s dead and gone years ago and thank God 
for that! And as to my name, well that ’s dead 
and buried too. I am only a number and that 
would not be worth telling bi though I thank 
you kindly for your interest.’ 

When the day nurses came to ralioge Muriel, 
her tramp was asleep and she had to leave his 
possible awakening to them. 

Going on duty again that night, she learned that 
all through the day he had dozed fitfully, waking 
from time to time only to groan and mutter. In 
the early watch of the night consciousness returned 
and he rallied perceptibly, \elking to her quite 
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vivaciously when she passed by his bedside and 
watching her with steady, unwinking gaze as 
she sat by the shaded lamp. 

At midnight she approached his bed with medi- 
cine he was to take. He greeted her with his 
crooked smile and in as close a mimicry as his hoarse 
whisper could accomplish, he asked, ‘‘ What ’s your 
name?’’ He intended it merely as a reminder of 
their conversation of last night and an expression 
of friendly relationship, but Muriel took it quite 
seriously and answered, ‘‘ Nurse Morris, Mrs. Jack 
Morris, if you like it better.” 

The effect on the tramp of this simple announce- 
ment was startling in the extreme. He clutched 
convulsively at the bed-clothing, his eyes staring 
with a look of horror, his lips twitching nervously. 

“Jack Morris! Jack Morris! Oh, my God, 
how that name haunts me! I cannot get him out 
of my thoughts, my dreams, and now I hear the 
name again!”’ 

Then after a moment of seeming unconscious- 
ness in which he lay back groaning, he opened 
his eyes again and asked, ‘‘Say, is that your real 
name or do you nurse folks take names like actors 
and writers to hide your identity?” 

“No,”’ she answered, “I have every right to 
that name. It was my husband's.” 
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“It was/ Then he’s dead, but not like my poor 
chap, I suppose. He died comfortable in his bed 
with you to smooth his pillow and close his eyes 
and weep over him. The Jack Morris I cannot 
get out my head was touched off by the State for 
a murder he never knew the first thing about.”’ 

Even the dying tramp could see the electric 
effect of his words on the nurse, who had answered 
his question so unconcernedly a moment before. 
Her face had turned white as death, her limbs 
gave under her so that she sank into a chair, 
while clutching at her throat, as if the words that 
rose would choke her. When at last she could 
speak, forgetful of all but the momentous question, 
she fell on her knees by the bedside, pleading and 
entreating: ‘‘Say that again. Oh, my God! Are 
you delirious or insane or is this true? Can you 
prove your words? Do you know who did it? 
Are you willing to swear to what you know, to 
clear Jack’s name? I’ve been praying, living for 
this day. Are you speaking the truth? Answer 
me, answer me, for God’s sake!”’ 

Though the man was too confused to under- 
stand all she said, he did see that this question 
was of vital moment to her and that this was 
indeed a woman to whom his information meant 
everything. 
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“Tt is God’s truth, a pretty ghastly truth to be 
called Hts; suppose I ’d better say, it’s true as 
hell, which means the same thing to me.” 

“Can you prove it?’’ she asked breathlessly. 

“Guess I can, if any man can, but what ’s the 
use? He’s dead. I don’t see it would give any- 
one pleasure for two men to die for the same 
murder, especially when the old man deserved to 
be murdered if ever man did.”’ 

“Tf I told you it meant everything to me, to 
my people, to see his name and memory cleared, 
would you not help me?’’ As she pleaded, tears 
welled up in her eyes and a quiver of emotion shook 
her voice pathetically. The sick man closed his 
eyes and remained long silent. She almost feared 
he had lapsed into unconsciousness again, but just 
as she was about to try and rouse him, he caught 
her hand in a tight grip and looking keenly into her 
eyes asked: ‘“‘Tel me, is this the finish? No joking 
now. Shall I pull through or croak this time?”’ 

Muriel saw it was no time to hide the truth. 
In a hopeless case like this, nothing was gained 
by bolstering up the patient with false hopes, 
especially when a knowledge of his condition 
might open his lips and give up the secret she had 
so long sought in vain. 

“The doctors consider your case hoydess. 
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Death is not very far away. A few more hcurs 
or a day or two at most.”’ 

Once more the eyes closed and the scarred face 
was contorted. When he spoke again there was a 
ring of determination in his voice. 

“Yes, by God! I'll do it to please you, to spite 
the old Governor who would not believe a convict’s 
word, but you ’ll have to get witnesses and you 
had better get them now and some bloke to write 
it all down as they do in the courts, because they 
would not believe just your word if I told it all 
to you, and I guess I cannot manage that story 
more than once, with my head so light and my 
voice gone back on me.” 

Muriel was on her feet ina moment. Now that 
the time for action had come, she swept aside 
her emotion and became resourceful and energetic 
once more. Touching an electric bell she sum- 
moned the night watchman, bidding him call one of 
the sleeping nurses to take her place. When her 
substitute arrived, she explained briefly she must 
consult the Doctor, and hurried from the ward. 

The telephone woke Gerald Strowbridge in 
his home from a heavy slumber, but his life- 
work had trained him to be wide-awake on the 
instant and he quickly grasped the news Muriel’s 
voice conveyed. 
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“All right,’’ he answered, ‘give him stimu- 
lants. Do all you can to keep him conscious. 
If the heart is weak, a strychnine hypodermic. 
I'll get a stenographer and, if I can, one of 
‘the assistant district attorneys, who happens 
to live in this street and knows me well. I 
ought to be there within the hour. By the way, 
take a cup of coffee or something yourself, for 
this is very startling news and you'll need all 
your nerve for what is yet to come.”’ 

Calmed and reassured, Muriel went to the ward 
kitchen and made herself coffee. In these years 
of service under Gerald Strowbridge she had 
learned absolute, unquestioning obedience to 
orders. Refreshed and stimulated she returned 
to her post by the bedside, while the Doctor 
dressed hastily and fared forth in a taxi to rouse 
the necessary witnesses and impress them with his 
need of their immediate service. 

In the quiet ward, with screens drawn around 
the bed, a little group of four listened eagerly to 
the story that came brokenly from the lips of 
the dying man. Sometimes he spoke with strange 
energy and bitterness; at others, in the jocular 
vein so often affected by his kind, and at last, 
faintly, with long intervals, as his breath came in 
heavy gasps and groans, making the words amos 
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unintelligible. He made a gallant effort, though, 
to play fair with those who were listening to his 
story, and tried to gather from Muriel’s sympa- 
thetic gaze the much that this story meant to her. 
From the first, his auditors were convinced of his 
veracity and their attention was held at the 
highest tension over the dramatic circumstances 
of that dying confession, for confesston, not 
accusation, it proved to be. 

He had been born and bred in the same coun- 
try community with the murdered man. They 
had been schoolmates and neighbours. He was 
the stronger, more active boy and had protected 
and befriended his little comrade, who was afraid 
to fight his own battles and had proved very 
unpopular with his class. When they grew to 
young manhood, their positions were reversed, 
for his friend was the son of rich parents, who set 
him up in business, while he was the only support 
of a widowed mother. There was still, however, 
a bond between them, and when his friend opened 
the factory that proved the foundation of his 
fortune, this stalwart country boy left the farm 
and entered his employ. Here befell his first 
misfortune. He met with an accident that 
maimed his right hand, and, to his bitter surprise, 
his employer refused to compensate bim, and in 
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the suit that followed the rich man had witnesses 
testify that the accident was his employee’s 
fault through negligence. The case, which had 
used up all his savings, was decided against him 
and he found himself penniless and out of a job. 

In bitterness of spirit, he went out into the world 
to seek employment and realised, when too late, 
that this result had been hoped for by his one-time 
friend, who in his absence won the hand of the 
girl he had himself hoped to marry. When this 
news reached him, black despair and hatred 
entered his heart, and he cared but little what 
became of him. He was crippled for the battle 
of life. The duties other men accomplished were 
impossible for him, and as skilled work was out of 
the question, he had to enter the field of arduous 
labour where he could realise little in pay and was 
strained to the breaking point. Of what he did 
earn he sent the larger portion to his mother, 
who even then, as he could read between the lines 
in her frequent letters, felt the pinch of poverty 
keenly. This struggle went on for years and all 
the time his hatred of his enemy smouldered in his 
heart. 

One day news care that the mortgage was 
to be foreclosed on his mother’s little home 
and she pleaded with him to save her Ums \ake 
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misfortune. He had no money laid by, was at 
that time out of a job, and was desperate, so he 
determined to steal that which he could not earn. 
In his recital he did not give the details of the 
crime, but recorded that it proved a failure and in 
the failure he was caught and found himself 
doomed to sixteen years in State prison. The 
anguish, shame, and suffering of those years he 
summed up in the words, “I tell you it was 
hell |" 

Before his term was over, news reached him of 
his mother’s death. He learned also that the man 
whom he now called his enemy had indirectly 
caused her last illness, for he it was who held the 
mortgage on her little home and had been willing 
to show her no mercy, sending her forth into the 
world a pauper, well-nigh broken-hearted. 

Sitting in that prison cell he brooded over his 
wrongs and sorrows until his heart was consumed 
with an all-absorbing thirst for revenge. Upon 
leaving the prison a marked and broken man, he 
tramped and drifted about the country, securing 
work much in the old way but with the fixed inten- 
tion of saving up until he could return to his home 
country and hunt up his enemy. 

One day, near the depot in a small town of the 
middle West, he picked up a pawn ticket. Going to 
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the shop he saw and coveted a strange-looking knife 
that seemed to him a more fitting weapon with which 
to carry out his purpose than the ordinary revolver 
or black-jack. He longed to see his enemy’s blood, 
he wanted to hear him cry out in terror. He 
carried this weapon with him thereafter in all his 
wanderings and it was in his pocket on the night 
of the storm, when he stood outside the hotel 
unnoticed and watched the banker drinking at 
the bar. 

- He saw him go to his room, and easily gained 
access to it by means of the wistaria vines, the 
strong growth of which climbed to the upper 
piazza. His enemy lay on the bed drunk and when 
he struck the death-blow there was hardly a 
struggle. 

He did not have any time to take the money 
from his pockets. In his revengeful fury he 
would not even have thought of that, but he 
did wrench from his chain the charm that pledged 
him a member of a secret society to which they had 
both belonged in their young manhood. He 
felt that his victim had disgraced their brotherhood 
by his treachery and he could not bear to see him 
wearing that token. 

He had only just accomplished his purpose 
when he heard the door of another room open, 
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and, putting out the light, stepped out through 
the window. He left the town that night 
on a freight train, made his way west, drifted 
into trouble again, and received another prison 
sentence. It was some weeks before he chanced 
to hear that an innocent man had been charged 
with his crime. Actuated by a desire to save 
that man, and with the thought that he might 
have a mother, wife, or children in anguish over 
his fate, he wrote to the Governor by the special 
permission of his warden. 

After the execution, the warden called him up and 
told him the Governor refused to act, having no con- 
fidence in any information aconvict could give. The 
warden had heard privately from the Governor’s 
secretary, and questioned him as to what he could 
tell. The man felt, however, it was now too late 
to gain anything by confession, so he said that he 
had been bluffing with the hope that the game 
might work and that he could be extradited to his 
own State as a witness. 

Since then he had been in and out of prison 
or tramping through the country, more or less 
homeless and an outcast. He had constantly 
thought with remorse of the man who had suf- 
fered so unjustly for his deed, but there seemed 
no reparation to make, no reason to accuse him- 
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self, when the world had forgotten both the 
murder and its result. 

All these facts, with dates as far as he could 
remember them, were noted verbatim and the 
document duly signed, sworn to, and witnessed 
before the morning came to those watchers around 
the bed. Shortly afterwards, the tramp sank 
into a stupor and was not conscious of the police 
officer whom the outraged law sent to watch 
beside him and mark him as a prisoner. 

During the following night the invisible power 
triumphed, and with only a shudder and a sigh 
the poor soul went forth into the mystery of the 
great beyond. 


CHAPTER III 
THE HEART OF GERALD STROWBRIDGE 


sun had just risen. Gerald Strowbridge 

was the only man to gaze upon its glory 
from a rocky ledge off Gloucester Point, on a 
certain day to which our story has brought us. 

A glorious stretch of green-blue ocean, a foam- 
ing onrush of crested breakers, a great rampart of 
rough and jagged rocks, gave to the soul of the 
watcher a feeling of strength and impressed him 
with the overwhelming forces of Nature. 

Overhead a screaming, whirling flock of sea- 
gulls rose and fell and then, with a sudden im- 
pulse, turned their silvery flight with the swiftness 
and accuracy of arrows to intercept the rising 
fish unseen to human eye. 

Such was Gerald’s outlook, in a world all 
fresh and ozone-scented, in which no memory 
of crowded, suffering humanity or the ether- 
laden atmosphere of clinic rooms could find 
a place. 

Is it a wonder that the man standing there 
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bare-headed, with his arms outstretched in relaxed 
enjoyment, felt for a moment as care-free and 
joyous as a boy? He longed to breast those 
waves, to dive beneath their curling crests, to 
battle with the onrush of that green, swirling, 
elemental force. Raising his eyes skyward, he 
noted the swift rise and fall of white wings and 
called clear and strong, in answer to the wild 
cries of the gulls. A breeze, clean and salt-laden, 
rumpled his hair, while ever and anon the breakers 
dashed a shower of spray into his face. 

Braced against that rock with head raised, eyes 
alert, muscles tense, he looked the very embodi- 
ment of manliness. Surely he was the kind of man 
a woman might well love and trust, yet as he 
stood there watching the gulls and drinking in the 
breath of ocean, he was thinking how peculiarly 
alone he was in his life, and how little he had 
of close communion with any one human being 
among the many whose lives he touched and 
influenced. Those who came to him were always 
needing his strength, asking his help, crying out 
for the sympathy that he could give. Somehow 
it never seemed to occur to them that this strong 
man might sometimes need a haven of his own, 
in time of stress, to which he could turn for rest 
and comfort. 
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All who knew Gerald Strowbridge admired him. 
They spoke of him as a tower of strength; but, 
of course, it is a foregone conclusion that towers 
never need anything to lean upon. How many 
talked out their difficulties to him, confessed 
their sins, asked for aid in their dilemmas, and 
even called him in to save them in their hours of 
extremity; yet, among all these who had learned 
to love and trust him, there was not one to whom 
he could turn to ease a heartache or on to whose 
sympathetic shoulders he could unload his burdens. 

This is perhaps the price the self-reliant, the 
leaders among men, pay in return for the double 
portion of power and influence that is theirs. 

To-day by the ocean, alone with his thoughts, 
Gerald Strowbridge, separated for the moment 
from his beloved work, was so lonely and sick at 
heart that he would gladly have sold his birth- 
right of power and influence, of success and 
brilliant achievement, for the touch of a woman’s 
hand on his arm, the sound of a woman’s voice, 
with love in it for him, to gladden his heart. 

Settling himself into a sheltered niche of the 
rock, the Doctor rested his chin upon his folded 
hands and gazed meditatively at the horizon line 
of ocean and also at that crisis which proved the 
horizon line of his life. 
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When in town, living the strenuous life that 
his career made necessary, he had little time or 
inclination to think of himself. One of his friends 
had said of him that he was the most self-less 
man he had ever met. Of some you can say they 
are unselfish because they thrust themselves aside 
for others, making their own case and comfort, 
wishes and desires, subordinate to the interests 
of their friends. With Gerald Strowbridge there 
was nothing to thrust aside. It simply was not 
there to consider. He cared only in life for his 
work, his patients, the advance of those wonderful 
researches that meant so much to the great multi- 
tude of sufferers in the human race. The care 
he bestowed on his own body was only that which 
he might give to a fine horse or valuable machine, 
with the idea of keeping it in good working order. 
If the call to extra effort, strain, or sacrifice came 
to him in the exigencies of his work, he never 
hesitated a moment. He gave so freely of himself 
to those he sought to help that the giving never 
seemed to him worthy of thought or mention. 

That was Gerald Strowbridge, the doctor; but 
what of the man? 

Beneath all the interest in his work, the tn- 
umph of achievement, the strength and activ- 
ity of life, there was a heart intensely senstuve 
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to joy or pain and capable of a deep absorb- 
ing passion of love for the one woman who, 
coming to him with an answering devotion, could 
make his life perfect and banish forever the 
loneliness that ached within his innermost soul 
whenever he allowed himself a breathing space in 
which to think or feel. 

From the hour Gerald resolutely put from him 
the thought of winning Muriel Mornis as his wife, 
he had set a guard upon his lips and a watch upon 
his every action. He had had her always near 
him in his work, had many a time been fiercely 
tempted to throw his vow to the winds and storm 
the citadel of her heart, but every time there 
rose before him the thought of her love and sacri- 
fice for another man. He respected the hope 
to which she had dedicated her life—the vindica- 
tion of her husband. This thought had, however, 
in no way changed or dampened the ardour of his 
love. When a fever is checked by sudden chill, 
it strikes inward and often becomes a consuming 
and devastating fire amid the delicate organs of 
the body. So this very self-repression and out- 
ward coldness of manner to the woman he loved, 
kindled in his heart a fiercer devotion and a more 
unquenchable desire. 

As the months and years passed by, his in- 
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sight into her fine character and his contact 
with her womanly work and gentle tenderness 
of nature added fuel to the flame and made 
her seem more than ever the one most desir- 
able and ideal woman on earth. Her presence 
in his daily life and yet their aloofness from any 
personal, intimate touch made his loneliness, by 
contrast, a torture almost beyond the point of 
endurance. 

By a trick of memory to-day, as he sat looking 
over the shining sea, he saw again that Adiron- 
dack lake with the little boat floating in the red 
and golden glory of the setting sun. Again his 
eyes rested on the figure and face of the girl 
leaning relaxed against the crimson cushion in the 
sweet unconscious beauty that appealed especially 
to his protecting tenderness. He heard as a 
jarring discord his own voice, hoarse, with a pain 
of self-restraint, trying to rouse her to a healthier 
interest in life, and he smiled at her answer, in 
which, with little knowledge of her latent powers, 
she had disclaimed her suitability for usefulness 
in the world of work. ‘‘What could I do, how 
could my life help others? I am not a Mrs. 
McDonald, I cannot preach to prisoners, I am not 
cut out for visiting the slums, and yet I might do 
something, and I see how much an imterest 
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life would help me while I watch and wait for the 
one thing which must be my foremost ambition 
in life.” The picture of his “‘Lady of the Lake” 
vanished and he saw her as he had seen her quite 
recently in their work together. The setting was 
squalid and unlovely, but his jewel shone the more 
gloriously by contrast. 

He had had a case in the hospital in which 
they had all been vitally interested. The patient 
was a workman who had been brought in almost 
moribund with a fractured skull. His recovery, 
after a difficult and delicate operation, had been 
well-nigh miraculous. Some weeks after his dis- 
charge, a desperate letter had been received from 
this patient. Hesaid that he had had some return 
of untoward symptoms, that his wife was sick and 
his family in dire need. The Doctor told Muriel 
Morris that he would himself call on the man that 
afternoon, and as it was her day off she went over 
to see what she could do for the family. The 
poverty, dirt, and misery she had discovered had 
appalled her. For hours she worked with soap 
and water, clean linen, and other needed supplies 
to bring a semblance of comfort into the miserable 
home. 

When Gerald had arrived, he had found her 
sitting before the fire she had herself kindled, 
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with a little naked baby on her lap. She had 
bathed the dirty little body until it looked pink 
and sweet, despite its former repulsiveness, and the 
tiny hands were stretched up to reach her glorious 
hair with a newly acquired playfulness. Funny 
little gurgles of laughter answered the musical, ten- 
der stream of loving talk she was lavishing upon it. | 

Muriel did not see the Doctor in the doorway 
watching her as she kissed and cuddled this babe 
of the slums; she was blissfully unconscious of the 
lovely picture she made in her nurse’s costume, 
with the firelight and mother-light glorifying her 
face and discounting the bare, cold room with its 
broken furniture and rag-stuffed windows. But 
Gerald Strowbridge was acutely conscious of it all 
and turned from his love to his work, with a 
keener pain than ever in the heart of the man, 
beneath the appreciation of the doctor. 

It stirs hidden depths in the soul of any man 
to see the woman he loves revealed in her most 
womanly character, as a lover of babies. The pic- 
ture was so painted on Gerald’s mind that it fairly 
haunted him. Now as he sat dreaming by the rest- 
less waves, his love surged up anew and he asked 
himself whether during these five years he had 
not almost reached the limit of patience and 
endurance. 
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He had been restrained from speaking to Muriel 
by two influences that made him feel that he 
could not ask her to be his wife. The first and 
strongest was his belief that Jack Morris and his 
memory held the first place in her heart. When, 
in his office she had talked with him of her 
approaching marriage, he had thought at the 
moment that he read in her face and manner that 
she was actuated only by affectionate pity. He 
could have sworn she was not in love with the 
man she was determined to marry. All his 
after-experiences with her had tended to efface 
this impression and he had become convinced that 
Muriel Morris had nothing more to give to one © 
who longed, as he did, for a woman’s supreme 
surrender. He was intensely conscious of what 
he would cast at her feet, and he could not bear 
to think of taking in return a second place in a 
woman’s heart and life. 

The second thought, which would have held him 
back from an avowal in any case, was the know- 
ledge that Muriel would consider no interest in 
life until Jack’s memory was vindicated. Now 
that that object was achieved and the press of 
the whole country had thrilled with the story, he 
felt a crisis had come which he must face and in 
which a misstep might spell disaster. 
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Had he received from Muriel one little message 
of hope, he would have hastened at record-break- 
ing speed to lay his all at her feet, but as he 
looked back over the past five years, it seemed to 
him that he had not seen one action or heard 
from her lips one word that could suggest that he 
was more to her than a friend and Mentor. 

As he sat reviewing the past, only one message 
came back to cheer him. He remembered the 
day when that sweet soul, Mrs. McDonald, had 
sent for him to her sick-room. She was slowly, 
brightly, courageously dying, and to those who 
loved her her very cheery sweetness was a tragedy 
that wrung their hearts. She had been talking 
to him about herself, her work, and then had 
turned to speak of his life and of other intimate 
subjects which interested them both. Then, 
with a good deal of emphasis, she began to talk 
with sisterly love of Muriel. He at once waxed 
eloquent on her ability and success as a nurse, 
on her brave spirit and well-balanced mind. 

‘Gerald dear,” she said, laying her hand on his, 
‘have you ever guessed the secret of that girl’s 
heart? Did you know she never loved Jack 
Morris, save as a comrade and brother?”’ 

“No,” he laughed; ‘Mrs. Morris does not 
easily make confidants.”’ 
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“Gerald,” she said again, “‘has it ever occurred 
to you that her heart held a treasure worth the 
gaining, to any man strong enough and fine 
enough to lay siege to it?” 

He had answered lightly that as long as his 
nurses’ pulses beat right and their health and 
work were all that could be desired, he left the 
question of their heart affairs to those who were 
_ in that line of business. 

After he had left his friend’s sick-room, her 
words returned to him again and again, and 
they had come back with added force after the 
dear lips that uttered them were still in death. 
He did not realise that he was the very man 
among men who could stir the soul and appeal 
to the heart of such a woman as Muriel Morris. 
It never occurred to him that the deep inter- 
est he took in her training and the constant 
advice and guidance he brought to bear on her 
work might in themselves cause her to lean 
upon him and turn to him as an almost in- 
separable part of her new life. Once or twice 
in a moment of intense feeling he had realised 
that the love-light must have leapt to his eyes 
and that a tenderness that longed to express itself 
may have tightened his clasp on her hand, but he 
always pulled himself together again in a moment 
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and tightened the rein on his self-control. At 
such times, he assumed an added sternness of 
manner that atoned for the momentary weakness. 

No, dear Mrs. McDonald must have been wrong. 
Munel’s widowhood had revealed to him only the 
courage of a brave but broken heart. He must 
hold his peace, and, if needs be, he must let her 
pass out of his life rather than hurt and affront 
her with an unwelcome avowal of a passionate 
devotion she could neither accept nor return. 

So still had Gerald been sitting on the sea-girt 
rocks that a flock of white gulls had settled on the 
ledge beside him picking at the sea-weed and 
shells exposed by the receding tide. Now they 
suddenly rose and, screeching, whirled away, 
circling overhead on buoyant wings. Some 
presence had startled them, and in a moment 
Gerald also heard the sound of footsteps ringing 
and slipping on the spray-drenched rocks behind 
him. Rising to face the shore, he was confronted 
with the boyish, jolly face of his young cousin, 
Anthony Strowbridge, whose affairs had indirectly 
brought him to the North Shore. 

“Hello; Gerry! what outlandish whim has 
brought you out at sunrise to this forsaken spot? 
When the bell-boy brought your note to my room, 
he found it was like raising the dead to get me “Q- 
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It is awfully good to see you, of course, but why 
could you not talk to me over coffee, at the inn, 
like a sensible mortal? Have you lost patience 
with me, and do you contemplate casting my useless 
and unworthy carcass to the gulls and the fishes?”’ 

‘My dear Tony,”’ said Gerald, soberly, when he 
had clasped an outstretched hand and could get a 
word in above his cousin’s comments, “‘I came 
here at the first moment I could, to talk with you 
for your good, and I thought the subject urgent 
enough to arouse you early. As for the place I 
have chosen, it seemed to me that the narrow 
confines of a summer hotel, with many listeners 
within earshot, could be decidedly improved on 
and my choice was for a quiet spot and a broad 
horizon.” 

“Quiet spot!’’ cried Tony, “‘with those birds 
keeping up such an infernal racket and the waves 
thundering at your feet? Why, I think you area 
perfect genius for picking quiet spots; but as fo the 
horizon, you ’re right. By Jove, that ts a view! 
and now I am up, I acknowledge the glitter on 
the ocean, the colour in the sky, and the glorious 
freshness of the atmosphere are worth the effort.” 

Silence fell for a moment between the two as 
they watched the gulls whirl and dive into the 
green swell of the ocean. Then Tony turned from 
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the view and, facing his cousin, said in the same 
bantering manner: 

“Fire away, dear old boy. You are the best 
and kindest guardian a scatter-brained boy like 
your humble servant ever had, and I know I 
deserve any and all of the sermons you have 
come to preach to me.” 

They settled down on the rocks where Gerald 
had been dreaming his own dreams, and the 
elder man turned so as to face the boy squarely. 
““Tony,’’ he said, ‘‘it is serious business this time. 
It concerns Ethel Van Dusen. For years I have 
been medical adviser of that family and have 
known them intimately, also, as very good friends. 

“A day or two since, I was called to Magnolia 
by the mother, who has been very anxious over 
Ethel’s nervous and hysterical condition. When I 
arrived, I saw plainly that some unsuspected 
worry was on the girl’s mind. It was a father 
confessor she needed more than a physician. 
It has taken her several days, since she opened her 
poor little heart and poured out the story, to 
bring her to the point of telling her mother the 
truth, and now, sir, as I know the part you have 
played in this escapade, I have come to have it 
out with you. When that over, shall run you 
back in my car vA take — ne 
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Van Dusens have to deal out to you. I have 
helped you out of many a scrape, but this time 
you must face it, and I will not say one word in 
mitigation of your idiotic conduct.” 

Anthony Strowbridge had stood silent and 
moody during this speech. 

“All right,”” he snapped in answer, ‘“‘I am 
ready and glad to go. I am not ashamed of 
anything I have done, and I have wanted all along 
to tell her people, only she would not let me.” 

“Would not let you! Good heavens, boy! 
Is that your idea of aman’s part? If aman thinks 
a thing right, he should go ahead and do it, and 
the girl who loves him, if her love is of the right 
kind, will respect him all the more for having his 
own way.” 

As they wandered back along the cliff, the 
elder man walked with his arm around his young 
cousin’s shoulder and the argument between 
them was full of animation and vehemence. As 
they neared the inn, where they were to break- 
fast, Tony halted in his tracks and turned to the 
Doctor. 

“Say, Gerry, it is all very well for you to say 
‘you should’ and ‘you should not,’ but what does 
an old bachelor like you know about it? I do not 
believe you ever loved or could love a woman in 
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your life. You don’t know how it sweeps a man 
off his feet, how it blinds his judgment and sets 
his soul on fire. You stand there and argue 
and advise and judge me, but if you had ever 
been in the same boat you would understand and 
sympathise. Then, I can tell you, you would 
find all sorts of extenuating circumstances and 
excuses, while now you can use only such words 
as ‘foolish,’ ‘unmanly,’ ‘dishonourable,’ etc. 
Really, if I did not remember how good and 
splendid you have always been to me and how 
much I really owe you, dear old man, I’d feel 
like saying, ‘This is my affair and I shall thank 
you no* to meddle in it.’”’ 

Gerald laughed and clapped the boy on the 
shoulder. “All right, my dear chap. I did not 
mean to be hard on you. In the pleasant paths of 
love I may be a gaunt and witless stranger, but 
you will grant I know my own business, and as 
the medical adviser of that poor little girl, I tell 
you this silly secret has gone too far and we have 
to act and act pretty quickly, if roses are to come 
back to her cheeks and laughter to her poor 
trembling little Cupid-bow of a mouth. She’s 
pretty well on the edge of an ugly break-down and 
I think there ’s no time to be lost.” 

Tony’s manner changed in a moment. “Oo 
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I say, where is that car of yours? Why should 
we wait for breakfast? Really, I can’t wait. 
Let ’s go to her right away.” 

Gerald laughed and stretched out a restraining 
hand. 

“Steady, boy, don’t fly off the handle. She 
will not be up for a couple of hours yet and she 
does not tell her mother until breakfast time this 
morning. We can have our coffee and a leisurely 
ride over. Then we will be nght on hand at 
the house, to act the moment we are needed.”’ 

As they passed in to breakfast, a smile curved 
the Doctor’s firm lips and he added: “I may not 
know much about your kind of love, but I know 
enough to do my level best to smooth your path, 
for I do know full well how mighty rough and 
steep the path has been for some men’s feet, in 
the quest of the girl of their dreams.” 


CHAPTER IV 
CUPID SCORES ONE 


URIEL MORRIS, no longer dressed in 
nurse attire, but sweet and dainty in a 
white embroidered dress, sat at the window of her 
room at Lake Mohonk, gazing into the green 
waters beneath her and dreaming of many things 
that had been and perhaps musing of things yet 
to come. Since she had entered training as a 
nurse, nearly five years had gone by. Her life 
had been a very busy one and, truly loving her 
work, she had soon found it easy to throw her 
whole soul into the duties of each day. What 
brief vacations she could snatch from her labours, 
she would spend with her friend Mrs. McDonald, 
who became dearer to her as their friendship 
lengthened and deepened. As she looked back 
over that sweet friendship, tears gathered unbidden 
and a little sob echoed through the stillness of 
the room, for that sweet soul had passed to her 
reward and on a quiet hillside robins sang and 
flowers bloomed over a newly-made grave. 
301 
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Though Muriel had come to love the country 
where her lot was now cast, she had never had any 
thought of staying on after her mission was 
accomplished. In all her calculations, Jack’s 
vindication was to be the signal for her return to 
home and friends in England. Sir Jeffrey Dean, 
who had been over to visit her, counted greatly 
on her aid in his private hospital should she wish 
on her return to devote herself to her profession 
as a life interest. 

Now that Jack’s name was freed from dishonour 
and her dearest friend was dead, her life seemed 
to her to have no anchor to hold it to American 
soil, and yet, why was it that the thought of de- 
parture brought such a sinking to her heart and 
awoke the echoes with the sigh that came so 
unconsciously as to startle her? 

Murtel’s eyes were still gazing unseeingly over the 
lake, to cliff and forest beyond, or she might have 
seen the flutter of tiny wings close at hand and noted 
a wistful little face peering at her over the railing 
of her balcony. As the little god drew an arrow 
from his quiver, he shook his curly head somewhat 
dubiously and glanced keenly at the rise and fall 
of the filmy lace over the region of her heart. 

Of course she was going to England, she said to 
herself. There was nothing else to do, but some- 
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thing whispered in her ear, ‘‘ There is Gerald Strow- 
bridge to reckon with.’’ Had Cupid changed his 
position and, after planting that arrow amid the 
laces, had he perched on her shoulder and lifted 
with one dimpled hand the little red-gold curl 
that covered her left ear? 

Gerald Strowbridge! Why, what had he to do 
with it? Of course, as one of his nurses, and as a 
friend in whom he had shown much kindly interest, 
she must write him of her intentions, but he would 
surely approve and see, as she did, that there 
was no other logical course of action before her. 

During these four years the Doctor had been 
much in her life, but save during a few short 
visits to their mutual friend at Riverside, their 
relationship had been strictly that of doctor and 
nurse. Once or twice—and her cheek flushed 
at the memory (was the naughty little god tick- 
ling it with another feathered shaft?)—she had 
thought for a few sweet moments that love had 
thrilled from the touch of his hand or kindled 
in his deep brown eyes. 

She remembered, when he bade her good-night 
on one occasion, that his voice sounded almost like 
a caress, and she had fled to her room and in rap- 
ture had kissed the hand his fingers had held so 
lingeringly. She had cried to her pillow im tne 
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friendly darkness of her room, ‘‘He loves me! Oh, 
he surely loves me!’’ Cupid had danced in the 
moonlight on her window-sill that night, but she 
had called herself a fool and Cupid had fled in high 
dudgeon, when at breakfast they found that the 
Doctor had left Riverside very early, without wait- 
ing for her appearance at the table. When next 
she saw him, he was engrossed in the interests of 
the operating room and he chided her sharply for 
making him wait for a patient who reached the 
clinic chamber five minutes late. 

In this hour of reverie she allowed herself to 
look once more at the Doctor as she knew him. 
No, she did not turn to the picture that stood 
with her father’s and uncle’s photographs on her 
dressing-table. She thought she was still looking 
into the lake, but Cupid had leant forward and 
she was quite unconscious that he held a mirror 
of his own making before her heart. 

To her, as she scanned his features, Gerald ap- 
peared the beau-ideal of all that was fine and 
manly. Had not these years taught her his 
strength of character, bigness of heart, and utter 
unselfishness of life? In their intercourse in the 
work of the hospital she had learned to admire 
his clear judgment and to trust him implicitly. 
Now that her heart ached so cruelly at the thought 
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of separation, she realised that her feeling for him 
had outstretched the bonds of mere friendship. 
It was love, such a love as she had never known 
before. 

Cupid was laughing now, little scamp that he is. 
He sat where he could see her face in his mirror and 
the dawning light of love that glorified it delighted 
his innermost soul. So he rocked back and forth, 
holding his sides, and tossing his curls in glee, 
while Muriel wondered at the breeze that seemed 
to be blowing her hair so wantonly. 

But Cupid had miscalculated before, and he be- 
thought him at last that there must always be two 
sides to every story of his writing, so he pulled out 
the arrow, placed it neatly in his quiver, and flew 
out of the window. As he disappeared over the 
mountain, a shadow fell on the face that had been 
so radiant under his new spell. 

““Yes,”’ thought Muriel, as she turned to find 
pen and paper, ‘‘I may love Gerald Strowbridge, 
but that makes no difference. He ’ll never know 
it, and if he did, I’d go all the quicker, that he 
might not think me one of the many silly women 
ready to set their caps for him the moment he 
looks their way.”’ 

If Cupid had held up the mail that night, he 
would have read the following letter and he might 
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have ground his teeth in disgust at the ways ofa 
maid with the man she loves. 

“Dear Doctor Strowbridge,’’ she had written, 
“T have been taking the time during my vacation 
to formulate my plans for the future. Had you 
been within reach, I would have consulted you, 
but really I suppose there is only one way open to 
me, and that is to carry out the intention that has 
always been at the back of my mind, should Jack 
Morris be proved innocent to the world. 

“Here let me take the opportunity to thank you 
most cordially for the splendid way in which 
you had the whole story sent forth to the world. 
The letter from the warden and also that very 
characteristic note from McAllister, washing his 
hands of the late Governor, certainly gave the 
finishing touches. I shall put a stone over the 
poor tramp’s grave, and now I can have written 
over Jack’s ashes the words that will cry to high 
heaven the shame and cruelty of his murder. 

“And now, my kind friend and doctor, I must 
tell you that to-night I sent in my resignation to 
the hospital. Next month I shall be homeward 
bound. Then, if my father approves, I shall 
undertake work under dear old Uncle Jeff. If my 
beloved friend, Nellie McDonald, still lived, or if 
I had made myself indispensable in any corner of 
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this new world, I should love to stay. As it is, I 
feel that anyone can step into my place at the 
hospital, and I have no one here to say, as dear 
Uncle Jeff does, ‘I need you.’ So I am going and 
I know you will approve of my answering the 
call that has come to me. 

“Allow me, dear Doctor, to express to you what © 
my heart will always feel, a sense of deep gratitude 
for your uniform kindness to me in all the years 
of our friendship. Believe me, 

“‘Most sincerely yours, 
““MURIEL Morris.” 


Two days later Muriel received the following 
note: 


“DEAR Mrs. Morris: 

“Your letter of to-day was no surprise to me, 
though, I confess, I read with regret of your resolu- 
tion to leave us. You have proved yourself of 
great value to all who know you at the hospital 
and you will be missed by nurses and patients 
alike. I regret that your friends on this side of 
the ocean have not been able to impress you more 
deeply with their appreciation and that you have 
no anchorage to hold you here. Still, as I said, I 
was prepared for your decision, as you have always 
made it quite plain to me that your supreme Soyect 
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and ambition here were the vindication of your 
husband’s name. 

“You must let me see you again before you 
sail and if at any time in the future I can serve 


you, Iam 
‘*Yours to command, 


‘*GERALD STROWBRIDGE.” 


Truly Cupid is no mail robber or that letter 
would never have been handed out to Muriel 
at ‘mail call.”” She had hurried to her room 
with throbbing heart, had kissed the envelope 
addressed in the clear, characteristic handwriting 
of the man she loved, and then, after reading this 
business-like epistle, had cast herself on the bed 
with the chill of reaction and had cried her heart 
out in lonely misery. 

The next day was a dreary one, but her spirits 
rose a little toward evening. Quite a party ar- 
rived before supper and among them a friend 
whom she had met at Riverside. This lady 
happened to be assigned to her table. She was 
a kind-hearted but talkative body, who knew 
everyone and loved to pass on all the news 
that was going. 

“My dear Mrs. Morris,” she said, after many 
other mutual friends had been mentioned, ‘‘ what 
delightful news this is about our dear Doctor 
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Strowbridge! All his friends are so pleased. We 
quite feared he would be a bachelor, and this 
match is altogether so suitable.” 

Muriel’s heart seemed to stand still. 

“What, have you not heard?” continued the 
newsmonger. ‘‘Why, I have just come from 
Magnolia and the Doctor was there with the Van 
Dusens. His devotion to Ethel is really beautiful. 
It is not announced, but everyone is talking of it, 
and we are all so glad, for really we were all begin- 
ning to fear that he was going to disappoint us 
and remain single, wedded to his profession and 
all that sort of thing, you know.” 

Muriel was about to make some commonplace 
remark to hide her emotion, when a gentleman 
at the end of the table leaned forward. ‘Did I 
hear you speaking of Gerald Strowbridge?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘I guess I have the latest news. They 
were crying it in the extras just as my train left. 
It was an awful affair, was it not?”’ 

Muriel opened wide eyes of astonishment. Why 
should Gerald Strowbridge’s engagement to Ethel 
Van Dusen be considered an awful affair? 

“What is it?” asked a third party at the table, 
and the last speaker answered: 

“Why, this afternoon the Doctor was flying up 
the Avenue in his car, answering a hurry ws 
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from the hospital, when he ran into a motor wagon, 
or it ran into him, and by all accounts it will be the 
finish of him, poor fellow. The papers had no 
details, as it happened just as they were going to 
press, but the head lines read, ‘A Noted Surgeon 
in Fatal Accident.’ He'll be greatly missed, 
that ’s sure.’ 

Muriel had listened in dumb horror. Now she 
rose suddenly and left the room. The nurse in her 
spoke even louder than the woman. 

Gerald Strowbridge might be the betrothed of 
another, but she had been trained under him and 
no one was better able to be his nurse. 

So the night train carried her back to the 
distant city, with a heart sick with anguish but 
a mind alert and active with the instinct to 
serve, to help, and, if possible, to save this precious 
life. 
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CHAPTER V 
“IT NEED YOU”’ 


UST as Muriel stepped into the carriage for 
her ride down the mountain, the clerk 
followed her with three letters that had come in 
the last mail. Two of them had been forwarded 
from the hospital; the other was from Gerald 
Strowbridge. They were still in her hand un- 
opened as she settled herself in the train two hours 
later. The drive through the cool, scented forest, 
under star-strewn heavens, had calmed and 
soothed her and at last she could lean back with the 
knowledge that no effort on her part could speed 
her journey. Now the locomotive was responsible. 
How much she loved the man to whom she was 
hastening! How precious to her was the life that 
hung, perhaps at that very moment, in the balance, 
had been revealed to her innermost soul at the 
very moment she heard of his danger! She could 
no longer deceive herself, nor did she try to argue 
against her own heart. 
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Now that she was well on her way she remem- 
bered her letters and hoped that they might distract 
her mind from the one absorbing anxiety. Muriel, 
in reading mail, always left the letter she cared for 
most until the last. One of these was from her 
father, the other in a business hand from a London 
law firm. In unconscious pursuance of her habit, 
she opened the business letter first, then her 
father’s, and last that directed in the firm, char- 
acteristic handwriting of the Doctor. Each letter 
in its order brought to her a surprise. That from 
the lawyers read as follows: 

“Mrs. JACK Morris: 
“DEAR MADAM: 

“IT write to inform you of the death of Mr. Vernon 
Morris, uncle of your late husband. His estates, 
which are entailed, pass to a distant cousin, who 
is the next of kin, but we find that you are named 
in the will for a considcrable bequest. We cannot 
at present say with certainty the exact sum, but 
we believe it will reach one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

““We shall take pleasure in acting for you, 
if you so command. It would seem advisable 
for you to come to England at your earliest 


convenience that we may consult with you per- 
sonally, . . .” 
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Startling as was this news, it made little impres- 
sion at first on Muriel’s troubled mind. She 
turned to her father’s letter, which, she found 
spoke of the same event. 


““My Precious CHILD: 

“T hasten to write you of the death of our 
neighbour, Vernon Morris, and of his surprising 
bequest to yourself. We cannot understand this 
legacy unless he was, at the last, troubled by a 
memory of his unkindness to hisnephew. He may 
also have done this, in vindication of the family 
honour, now that poor Jack has been proved 
innocent of crime. It is possible, however, that 
an unfriendly feeling towards his heir, with whom 
he had quarrelled recently, may have led him to 
will away the part of his fortune that was not 
entailed. Anyway, my darling child, God has 
placed in your hands this great means of doing 
good for others and I am sure our Muriel will 
know how to use it wisely. 

“Tt seems to us all that you should hasten your 
return and I shall await a cable from you as soon 
as you receive this letter. It will indeed be a 
happy day when we see your dear face again.”’ 


By degrees, genuine interest in this news took 
possession of Muriel’s mind and for a Ume toe 
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dreamt of future plans that would bring help to 
others. She could not take this money for herself 
as Jack Morris’s widow. In her heart she knew 
that she had never been his wife, even in thought. 
She only bore his name. Her heart had never 
yielded to his love. 

There was, however, a use to which she longed to 
put the fortune and she would do it as a memorial 
fund to bear his name in honour, in the country 
where it had been disgraced and dishonoured by a 
shameful death. She would endow a fund to be 
used for men who were proved innocent of the 
crimes for which they had been imprisoned and 
also to help establish the innocence of those who 
had been wronged but had not the power or the 
means to send for the necessary witnesses or gather 
the necessary evidence. She wanted this fund to 
compensate them for their loss and to establish 
them in life. 

Muriel had often heard Mrs. McDonald and her 
friend talking over the injustice which they had 
witnessed in such cases, where men were sent forth 
with no redress and the travesty of a pardon fora 
crime of which they had been proved guiltless. She 
had not heard them claim that many of the men 
in prison were innocent, but they quoted enough 
authentic cases where the Governors of different 
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States had pardoned men on proof of their inno- 
cence, to make it seem to her cruel that for them 
the State had made no provision, had granted no 
compensation. Men had gone forth into the 
world branded, shattered in nerve, and poverty- 
stricken, and all this suffering had been wrongfully 
inflicted. 

One case especially had shocked her. A man 
had been accused of murder in the State of New 
Jersey. He was sentenced to death, but so many 
citizens believed in his innocence and knew of his 
upright life that the Governor was petitioned 
for clemency. Many influential men were inter- 
ested and at the last moment the poor fellow’s 
sentence was commuted to life. Sixteen long 
years he served and then, on her death-bed, one 
of the witnesses, who had appeared against him 
at the trial, confessed to her priest that she had 
perjured herself out of spite. She gave proof 
positive of his innocence. After those weary 
years of prison toil and hardship he was pardoned 
and sent forth, a broken man, branded forever as a 
convict, with the munificent sum of five dollars 
from the State, with which to begin life all over 
again. When he reached New York City, he was 
so dazed and unnerved that he could hardly talk 
coherently. He had been nearly run over by @ 
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trolley car, not many blocks from the prison; he 
had never seen such a thing and had stepped 
right in front of it, thinking it was the rear of the 
car. During all these years he had never seen 
beyond the walls. When he passed out into the 
world he was as unfit mentally to cope with life’s 
battle as a man on leaving the hospital is unable 
physically to rush immediately into the struggle 
for existence. 

Muriel had said on hearing the story: ‘‘ Yes, 
his lot was hard, but the State had at least 
given him the benefit of a doubt, which they 
refused to Jack. He had his life. Jack could 
not be called back, were his innocence proved.” 
And the story had served only to make her feel 
more bitter toward the cruel lot that had thrust 
out of existence her poor innocent boy. 

Now, as she thought of other possible victims of 
such mischance, she determined that her inherit- 
ance should be given as an endowment fund, to be 
called by Jack’s name and to be used by those in 
just such dire strait. She could not be here to 
administer it; she was not closely enough in touch 
with the population within the walls to know the 
truth of such life histories, but she could place 
the fund in the hands of those who were in a 
position to help practically those who needed it. 
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Somehow it soothed her own troubled heart, 
during that trying journey, to build these air 
castles for others. There is no greater balm to 
the wounded spirit than the healing of other 
aching hearts; nothing that will so truly bring the 
silver lining to the cloud as to hope and plan the 
relief of other shadowed lives. 

Now she put away her business letters, and 
opened the last and most precious missive. Doc- 
tor Strowbridge must have written it very shortly 
before the accident, and as she cut open the 
envelope, Cupid, cuddling on her shoulder, smiled 
over the very brief but concise lines. 


“My DEAR Mrs. Morris: 

“Since I answered your letter, I have been 
thinking constantly of your approaching departure. 
I sincerely hope you will make it convenient to see 
me on your return to the city, as I have a few 
words to say to you about your future service in 
your chosen profession. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“‘ GERALD STROWBRIDGE.” 


Muriel sighed as she folded the letter. She 
might never hear those few words; before she 
reached his side the lips that would have uttered 
them might be silent forever. And then she sox 
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looking out into the darkness, musing over their 
possible purport. Were they a suggestion con- 
cerning her work with Sir Jeffrey, or had they to do 
with some possible change in the hospital, where 
they had worked together during these happy, 
busy years? She dismissed the latter surmise as 
untenable because of his reference to her forth- 
coming departure as an established fact, but 
Cupid, who can read between the lines, was in a 
much more cheerful mood and curled up content- 
edly in her lap to sleep with his curly head pillowed 
on the letter that lay loosely in her hand. He 
would leave her no more until he could see his 
work satisfactorily accomplished. 

Perhaps Muriel, too, dozed off from day-dreams 
to unconsciousness, for she was roused with a start 
by the porter’s announcement that they were 
nearing the terminus. 

In the bustle of arrival, she forgot her fatigue. 
It was past midnight, and she determined to 
go to a hotel, unless she should learn that the 
Doctor was at the hospital, in which case she 
would, of course, be able to hurry immediately 
to his bedside. 

Over the telephone she learned he was at his 
own house, and the night operator answered her 
query as to his condition with some asperity 
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and a laconic ‘‘How should I know?’ Muriel 
dared not ring up the house lest it should dis- 
turb the Doctor, and she felt that to go there 
at that hour would be unwise in the extreme. 
His nurse in charge would be doing all that was 
necessary and the patient probably would be 
under the influence of narcotics. Muriel therefore 
snatched a few hours’ troubled sleep at a near-by 
hotel, and at eight o’clock, through the brightness 
of a perfect morning, started out to find her 
patient, for she intended not only to offer her 
services but to insist on their acceptance, and was 
pretty sure that the Doctor, who had always 
preferred to give her his desperate cases, would 
wish for her presence at his bedside. 

It may seem strange that she did not turn to the 
newspapers for an account of his condition, but 
somehow she shrank, with a dreadful sinking of the 
heart, from what she might read there. Twice 
before she had seen terrible, overwhelming news 
on the printed page. Now she would rather wait 
to see and hear the truth when she could look 
down upon his dear face on the pillow or kneel 


- beside his still body in the darkened room. She 


knew she could better face such grief with the full 
certainty of what it really meant. 
As she walked up the street where Gerdd 
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lived, her heart beat so hard that she had to 
pause for breath before mounting the steps and 
then the hand she raised to the bell trembled 
pitifully. As she rang, she closed her eyes and 
prayed for strength to face what awaited her. 

The door was opened so swiftly that it was 
evident someone was just leaving the house. 
As she opened her eyes, she saw, to her utter 
bewilderment, the Doctor himself standing on 
the threshold. So great was the shock, so over- 
whelming the reaction, that for the second time 
in her life she fainted. She had time only to see 
his outstretched hands, when darkness swept up 
to engulf her and she felt herself falling into 
unfathomable depths. 

It seemed hours, whereas it was but a few 
minutes afterwards that she found herself lying 
on the consulting-room lounge with the Doctor’s 
voice calling her back to a sense of her unpar- 
donable weakness. She was ashamed and mor- 
tified, and yet so great a joy swept over her: 
that she felt tears stinging her eyelids and cours- 
ing unbidden down her cheeks. 4 

Unseen by the other occupants of the office, : 
Cupid sat demurely on Gerald’s desk, writing a 
prescription to be taken at once, and it was for 
two patients, both of whom, he could see, were in 
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dire need of his medical aid. Meanwhile, the Doc- 
tor was administering aromatic ammonia to his 
half-hysterical patient and asking, ‘‘'What have 
they been doing with you up in the mountains? 
Have you been sick or has some overwhelmingly 
bad news unnerved you? This is so unlike you. 
I never before saw my capable nurse lose her 
nerve, not even through that awful ordeal, five 
years ago.” 

““Oh,’’ she cried, ‘‘you do not understand! 
This is different. I thought you were dead or 
dying! The hours of suspense have been a 
nightmare!”’ 

“TI dead or dying!’’ gasped the Doctor, in amaze- 
ment. Then: ‘Oh, you must have heard of the 
motor accident, but it was poor Fritz, my chauffeur, 
who made that a fatality. I was only stunned for 
the time and shaken up a little. I am perfectly 
all right now, as you can see for yourself.”’ 

Then, as he watched her quivering lips, his eyes 
lighted with a look of understanding joy. 

“Muriel! Muriel!’’ he cried, dropping to his 
knees beside her, ‘‘is it possible that you too care?”’ 

Sometimes a woman does not have to answer 
such a question, and this time her silence and the 
flush that banished her unwonted pallor told 
him all that he wanted to know. 
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“Listen, Dearest,” he said, “I knew you 
vowed to one purpose in life—the vindication of 
Jack Morris’s good name. Even after that had 
come about, I believed your heart deaf to any 
other call of love.” 

‘And I,”’ she whispered, ‘‘that you cared for no 
woman, until I heard that you were to marry 
Ethel Van Dusen.” 

Gerald threw back his head and laughed, a 
merry, boyish laugh she had never heard before. 

“Poor little Ethel! is that the latest tale? 
No, she is married already to the college-boy 
cousin of mine, to whom I have been playing 
guardian, and I had to work with her for days 
last week, to get her to the point of confession 
to her mother. Hence the rumour of my devoted 
attentions.”” Then forgetting all else but his 
Love, his beautiful, wonderful Love, he gathered 
her to his heart and Muriel knew for the first 
time what it meant to surrender herself, body and 
soul, to the care and keeping of another. 

Half an hour later, Cupid sat grinning jubilantly 
near the telephone, as Doctor Gerald Strowbridge 
called off his appointments for the day, asking 
another physician to care for his patients. Later 
the little god could have been seen flying down to 
the City Hall, not by his own wing power but 
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seated on the meter of a taxicab in which sat two 
blissful beings utterly oblivious of all the world 
and utterly unconscious of his godship’s presence. 

The taxi stopped at a certain bureau, much 
patronised by those whom his arrows have trans- 
fixed, and later still, though now with solemn face 
and reverent mien he watched from the altar rail 
in the sacred gloom of a fine old church the simple 
ceremony that united in marriage Muriel Morris 
and Gerald Strowbridge. 

It was a week later, on the ocean liner that 
carried them over-seas for their wedding trip, that 
Muriel, turning to her husband, asked, ‘‘ Dearest, 
what were you going to say to me about my life- 
work in that good-bye interview for which you 
asked ?”’ 

Gerald laughed, the same boyish, care-free 
laugh that had come to him with the realisation 
of life’s most precious gift. 

“You wrote that you would have stayed in 
America had you felt that you were needed, if 
there had been any place no one else could fill; 
so I was going, in desperation, to put you to the 
test, by saying three little insignificant words.”’ 

““And what were they?” his wife asked, with 
interest. 

“Just these—I need you.” 
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“Oh!"”’ she sighed, “I almost wish I had let 
you do it, although I think anyway my answer 
would have been the same, though, now I come to 
think of it, you never gave me time or chance to 
answer at all. You told me what you wanted 
and took my answer for granted.” 

They were in a very secluded corner of the deck. 
Nobody saw his comment on these words. 

It may have been only the white wings of a gull 
that flashed by and for a moment shone silver on 
the ocean waves, but the little laugh that came back 
on the breeze was much like that that had echoed 
in the Adirondack woods, and so sure was Cupid 
of his work that it would have been quite natural 
for him to speed back homeward, leaving those 
who had so effectually taken his prescription, to 
follow out their convalescence alone. 


THE END 
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